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Music Books for Reed Organs. 


FOR REED 
Clarke's New Method, 
04 the well chosen airs for 


American Kindergarten, 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
The 17th year begins October 2. - 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal, 


As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 


practice taught by Con, is so increasin lessons be 

. given every afternoon, with an opportunity for j i 
thau Thirty Thousand copies is the best proof of its) of the Kindermarten ave greatly in- 
great y- creased, the Alphabets of Color iad Sores are completed, 
’ h FOR REED |and the child so prepared for the. Alphabet of La 4 
Emerson's New Method ‘orcans | that learning to read becomes a pleasure It ie sai 
($2 so) is the work of two distinguished musicians, and | known fact oo jhe Presta Cin ang Occupations oy used 

. more thorou, with bett ts in this than 
equal to the best. other system. % new set of maneniel, emp aod beautifu 
Root’s School EAN i» one of the old-| by and manufactured only for Mist Cos. School 
. and Families suppli a also, for thout 

est and best methods. Widely known and used. Words,” 24 Ah to be made by the children. % 88 


FOR REED 
Clarke's $I, Instructor, 
H ’ FOR CABINET 
Winner's New School se) 
($2.50, bds. ; $3.00, 


Organ at Home, sc ge 


EW™ Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. | 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


WOOD'S 
Valuable and Popular 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE RESISTANCE OF MATERIALS. 
A Treatise on the Resistance of Materials. With an 
Speedie on the Preservation of Timber. By Prof. 
DeVotson Woop. Illustrated with 112 wood engrav- 
ings. Second edition revised. 8vo, cloth. $3. 

AND ROOFS. 

reatise upon the Th of the 
124 W econd editi 

vised. 8yo, cloth, $3. 

ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 


The Elements of Analytical Mechanics. By Prof. D 
Votson Woop, of Stevens of 


echnology. 
with 128 wood engravings. 8vo, cloth, 3. 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 


~ = Elementary Mechanics, introductory to the 


ysical Science. By Purtrep MaGnus. Edited 


Post DaV Ww i 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
LWER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


2z (1) 


106 a 


Offers superior inducements to i 
young men seeking a thor- 
Classical or education. Its location (within 
unit i 
city with the retirement of the 
Penses te. Liberal aid to needy students by 


es modera’ 
whoarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


of A yh Usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


hilosophical course of f 
B. Ph. (The same oo L with Modera Languages an lect. 


CE Engineering course of three years for the degree 
- A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
2eut for graduates—lour years for all others—lot the degree 
Examinations for admission Ju 
ad 
For Catalogue or additional 
uth Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
College Hill, Mass. 


The American Hand «Book 


OF 
DRAWING 


AND HOME INSTRUCTION. 


A applica’ 7 
tion of i 
of Mel Geometry to the daily wants 


aily war 

To be Drawing. By C. A. Emery. 

now hour Parts, each complete in_itselt. 

UTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choice. ‘and- 

Speaker pieces and amateur Readers 

i resting articles fat 
thing wanted. cents of any or by 
104 ¢ JESSE HANEY & €O,, 


“Sulphuret Oil of Roses,” 
External oye almost in its 

ect It eradicates, — by absorption, — Rheumatic pains 
Neuralgia, Nervousness, Throat Diseases. 

Sufferers do themselves itive injustice not giving 
this Remedy a triad. vo 

Sa N. B.—Awn AGENT WANTED IN EACH 
Town. FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Prop’rs, 

104 tf (1) ~ 30 Franklin street, Boston. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 

No. 10 Somerset St.,; Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 

The course of study'is arranged to securé a thorough prep- 

aration for Harvard University and for the Scientific Schools. 


Copies of recent examination pa will be sent on appli- 
cation. (102 tf) el W. N. EAYR 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FARMINGTON, ME. 
Ss Term will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 20th. 
~ information address 


ogues or further 
Cc. C, ROUNDS, Principal. 


EAGHERS INTRODUCED for all Defartments. Address 
T “Amer. Educational Union,” 137 Broadway, New- 
York, Monthly Reports for Scheol Vacancies. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


National SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
4418 St., For Cl en, 
Teachers, Business Men, and ail classes of Sitanesd 
students. Attention to conversation and oratory, vocal cul- 
ture, reading and recitation. Chartered pn 75- Grants 
diplomas. h a _— Send for catalogue. Second 
inter Term opens Feb. 12 5 
104 a J. W. SHOEMAKER, President. 


EI OOCUTION. MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 


struction in Voice Culture Oct. 7. 
Special attention to defective E. 
urdoch, S Baxter, and Faculty of Oratory. 
Address: go West Sprinefield street, Boston. go tf 
BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


adepted and extensively used ix Years e 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and em 


The 
For ca 
104 


Bookstores 
N. Y. SILICATE 


AVEN, Chancellor. 56 
IMPSON CENTENARY Ber Indianola, 


lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, Atmx. Burns, D.D. 79 

UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles fram 
H. Caran, President. For and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fav, Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. 1. A. Rewrow, 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpgx, 426 East 26th street. 


phia. For announcement te . OGERS, 
Dean, P. ©. Rox 2828. Philadelphia. 


street, Boston. 
The different departmen i Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pu of | sexes from three to 
Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. " 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
G Berkshire County, Mass. Established | in 
address Bany. F. Mitts A.M., 


GODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Paisst, Principal. 80 zz 


GREENwion ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxusies, A. M., 
i East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTrowa. 66 zz 
HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Watxins, Ph. D. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaur, Superintendent. 56 


HIGH SCHOO 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
$250 per year, including board during Term time and 
incidentals, — in advance, —y > 
The Spring Term will n on Feb. 12, 1877. 
96 22 ARTHUR W. BROWN, Principal. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic 
Phil- Conn. A home, instraction 


taug’ 
Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 


_ SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 


TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth Address Pref. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. -Kwes- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 a2 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
QGBEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 


W ABEEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBanx, Prin. 


FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 


Address Miss Annie E. Jounson, Principal. 101 22 
C)RAPEELL HILL Female Coll Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 


BOOK SLATE C tye treet, corner of Church. superior, charges low. Jas, P. Weston, Princ. ttf 

Catalogues free; Sample to TRACHERS. so a8 ETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass." 
For Young Ladies. 

D I REC T O RY Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 

ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 

To the Leading Colleges, Pr ofessional and College Auburndale, Mass. A home f excellent advan- 

Preparatory Schools, Academies, tages. Address Cuartas C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 zz 

French and Ger- 


TON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
both cones. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PAaTTENn. 52 zz 


COLLEGE, Beloit, 
President A. L. Carin. 


UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
Decne t, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


LLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
UR LLEGE, S eld, Mo., for both sexes ; 
dentife, "Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


H COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
A D. SurrH, D.D., LL.D. 


DUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
COLLEG! OF AGRICULTURE, 


Wisconsin. For cata- 


89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
) LLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ete., 
yt President, F. Macoun, D.D. 
LEB COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
the President, C. B. Hutexrr. 


i Ohio. For cata- 


the President, 1. ANDREWS 


try. | First street, Troy, N. Y. 


JAMES MASON’S English, 


man Boarding and Day Young me 23 
2 


NZ” SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 

Greene, Principal. 60 
GWARTHMORE COLLEGE, near Philadelphia, 
uuder the care of Friends. For catalogue address Ep- 
warRD Macitt, Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 9622 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 

Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
Wy COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 

Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


Wy FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 


Mass. For catalogue, containing terms, apply to 
Miss M. Principal. 106 2z 


“PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


most manner. 
Vt., has two departments, 


RE ACADEMY 

and Scientific. J. S. Principal. 

INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, 


ell thorough, —e5§ and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwaxps, D. .y Pring, 83 28 


+! 


NEW BRITAIN (CONN,) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. " 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. v 
ty 


has superior advantages for train- 
ing. ‘Apply to H. T. Fucusr, Principal. 70 8 

PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C 


SEMINARY, LEasthampt Mass. 
Complete in its equi ts for Classical and Sci 
study. Apply to Rev. |. . Wurron, Principal. 


NEWTON h and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Aten, West Newton, Mass. = 51 2z 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business Co’ 
Providence, R. 1. The most institution 
learni 

Ww. W 


in the State. Send ro cts. Address 
. Warner, Principal. 3432 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For or information, address, at New Britain, 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ar Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russ#x1, Principal. SS 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Advanced 
for Circular 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin Feb. 15, 1877. Address 
$4 ELLEN HYDE, Priv). 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. Gia’ gx, A.M 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Princi: 


W SHOOT, for 1876. 
4 Y ¥. Dicemson, Principal. 
KINDERGARTENS.. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 

Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad the Proebel occupa- 

tions taught thoreughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


HIO CENTRAL NOGKRMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three fu!l 
courses in Vorma/, — Elementary, English; and Classical. 
Summer Kind en Training for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877. d Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Pnincipals, Fra 
County, Ohio. 87 2 


N=EW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

nonting aoth at East Greenwich, Send for circu- 

lars. 


EE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 a2 


TOICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Delective 
Speech cured. Water K. Fosas (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mags. 


QYRAcusE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. ¥. 
This University has now the followi ip ane Ty in 
operation : o Liberal “Arts. 0. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical Cellege—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Aris—G. F. Comtort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended 4 special | = = 
| students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, eupetely designed for Teach- 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- ee 
ti 
W ESLEXAN UNIVERSITY, ‘Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
| and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
— 
| e. 
| 
Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, ‘ ¢ 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. -- 
will Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 
Sept. Is resources, among the best in 
Classical, Scientific, Biblica’ School. For cata- | — 
| 
4 


Institute, Rye, N. Y., for the Grammar Department 
(25 boys, between the ages of rr and ss). Branches to be 
taught,—Arithmetic, Algebra, simple he Sy and Natural 
Sciences, Latin, E Spe tinge Com 
Grammar; Geography, Unit tates History. oni 
who is not a first-class teacher of every one of these branches, 
and also a skillful disciplinarian, need apply. Applit ions, 
iving full particulars, may be made to Henry TaTLock, 
ark Institute, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. oes tf 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$10 0 $25 lo $25 4. A DAY sure, made by Agents sling 


ext, Transparent, 
Picture, and Cae Canis, 100 samples, $4.00, 
sent post-paid for 75e. Illustrated Cat j. H. 
BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Esta’ 103m 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, printed from el-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted les 
tablished my tation upon this. 
office, says: “ , these are mice cards! I never thought 
pe em an Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern !” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards Bo pen vee 
CANNON 


6s tf yx2 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


VENTILATION. 


‘IMPROVED WINDOW, WALL, AND ROOF VEN- of 


TILATION. Pure air without dust or cold draughts, 


editor C. Langdon 5S. Ward, Treasurer 
A. B.C _F. Mission; Rev. J. N. Murdock, Baptist Mis- 
sion; Librarian, Historic Geneal 


Call or send or Circular. WwW. KIMBALL, 120 Tre- 
ts din every city and town. 


mont st., B 


USEFUL | AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful of all 
Family and School Charts is “Apams’ SyNCHRONOLOGICAL 
Cuart or THE History,”—Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern. Mounted on cloth, = feet in length and 27 
inches in width. Address N. C. GODDARD, 

104 g No. 5 Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 


rithme ic Card Review Cards by XON, 
or sale by Brewer & Ticestow St. Used in 
Boston and 


New England ge 106 eow tf 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
_ DESIRING TO EXAMINE 
“BABY LAND” 


For use in their Schools will receive the first three Numbers 
free on appiication to 


106 tf D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 

A graduate of one of the first American a ove of the 

most noted German 


niversities, by a at this office. 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL oO DUCATION, 
tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


Winter the Season for Self-improvement. 


AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family. 
The Best t 


Webster’s Unabridged. 
3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarte. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN A SCHOOL. 
The sale is 2O times as great as the sale of other 
Kore than 30,000 ha 
ore than oO ies have been 
public schools of the United — =o 
Recommended by 2 & State Superintendents of Schools. 
Dr. Jour S. Hart, in an excellent lecture to teachers, 
says: ‘A well-thumbed dictionary is one of the invariable 
signs of a good teacher. One of the best teachers I ever 
knew, used to be notorious for traveling about her class- 
her arms. In a 


ene, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Goods, 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern Material. 


St. Louis Kindergarten Supply Co. 


Price List Free. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


102 (M) Aug. f 
-ENGLAND B 


Boaton. 
For circulars and information, address F, B. Swow. 


SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cusarsst and Bast Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


87 (2) ar John Street, Finw YORK. 
NEW FEATURE IN 


School Decoration Hing 
Full particulars. on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture 10c 

Catalogue | Decorati 


tion, Banners, &c., 10¢ 
J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


Gives a continuous current 


tion, regulates the secre- 
and 


and nervous diseases 
ail other remedien have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
rT ns in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
and 4 estimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 

or Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 


BAROMETER. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate correctly 7 

change in the weather, 12 to 24 +4 ot 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
METERE appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. ‘armers can 
lan their work according to its Predictions. 
son. There is an "is work the prc er at- 
tached, which alone is w the price of the 
combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 


Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & Co., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable. ble.— Boston Post. 


Svracusz, N.Y., A 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen rometers. It 
gives good sa and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baker. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, A 8 


You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. Cuaries B. Brooxs. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 22 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Air Pumps; Electrical, Ho Holts, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning's, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “* Boston School Set.’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
7 1 and 3 Bond S&St., New York. 


BINDERS 


For the convenience of our Subscribers, 
who desire to keep their copies in good form, 
we have procured a supply of BINDERS, 
which we furnish for $1.25 at our Office, 
or $1.50 cach by mail. 


Tho Embossed Covers are Lettered in Gilt, 


The advantages of keeping Tue Journat on file can 
scarcely be over-estimated, as the copies are thus always in 
place, and are preserved from injury or loss. No one should 
be without one, as but a few moments are needed to fasten 
each copy as received, in place, and when in place, the 
Binder can be laid on the table or on the shelf, always handy 
for reference. Address 


NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Teachers’ Exchange. Supplies for Colleges and Schools. , ABLET SLATE s! 
WANTED-A male Teacher (college graduate) in Park DW YER’S (For Slate Pencil Use ad the School Room.) 


all imitations of Slates, 


Noisel and ie. These valuable consi 


ens, 
ned with the cheapne cannot fail to make it 


x + 35 


schools. Sample copies will be me oy ( paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each aon alts 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G C@., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING. 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 6 by 8 Inches. 


class No. and spaces for thirty-six words, 
columns for number of errors. On the ite side are 
twen ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
years. tablet is also coated with an 


Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Philosophical & 


fer the practical illustration of 
lately made a GREAT SEDUCTI 
Their catalogue contains letters in dad ng received 
some of the most Sn Professors of Physics 


coun 
to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
Schools nchades particularly to meet the requirements of 

udes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been —_—s | assist in the selecti 
including our Boston School an penOOtE. for, 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SC 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Phil hical ath 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on application— 1§ cts, 


E. . RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 
J. of London, and Karnic of 
mani of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and ga from Colleges and Institutions of Learn. 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
[When writing, please mention this journal.) 79 12 


FOR NEWSPAPERS @ MAGAZINES 


American or Foreign. 

Send for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 


ees at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 


We make the mport of Foreign 
Magazines a specialty. All Ewouss, 
GERMAN and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
AKT, and LITERARY at 
ily reduced rates. Club 
rices in Catalogue. 


A. H. ROFFE & Co., 
NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
1) BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
16 aoe Street, Boston. 


A WEEK in r own town. T d 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
— Music Songs for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
TAS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


NUMERAL CARDS. 


Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 
(prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield Si, 
Bosten, or Tuompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street. 


NO EXCUSE 


For Bad Ventilation 


Of Schoolrooms or Other Buildings, 


Hundreds of cases of perfect success. Call or send for Cir- 
U. 8. VENTILATION CoO., 
68 Water St., Boston. 


102 | (3) 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 


,|667 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 
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GEO. S. BRYANT & 
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Mathematical Instruments, 
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FROST & ADAMS, 
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Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy vy No. 1 1819, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 
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OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO. 
Cotton Brokers, 
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Amount of + 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......- «- 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions .........---+ $11,099.15 
1 Premi at 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 
Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D, SMITE, 84, Gan 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 
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LIFE-MOSAIC, 


Master, to do great work for thee, my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 
Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 
Before their quarried marble, fair and grand, 
And make a life-work of the great design 
Which thou hast traced ; or, many-skilled, combine 
To build vast temples, gloriously planned, 
Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought 
Just one by one, as they were given by thee, 
Not knowing what came next in thy wise thought. 
Set each stone by thy master-hand of grace, 
Form the mosaic as thou wilt for me, 
And in thy temple-pavement give it place. 
—Francis Ridley Havergal, in Good Words. 


A SNOWY DAY. 


Thermometer at twenty,—flood and field 
Are treble-locked, and petrified by frost ; 
Fair Nature's lovely face is half concealed, 
And all her rich variety is lost 
Beneath a spotless veil of virgin white. 
The clouds are densely black,—the wind nor’-east, 
And yonder schoolboy’s shouts are,heard a mile. 
.The idle plough stands on the upland height, 
Frost-bound, immovably, and man and beast 
Suspend the industry of daily toil. 
Come forth and breathe the crisp and bracing air, 
Till mind and body thrill with genial glow. 
Come forth and see ; and seeing, tell how fair 
The beautiful monotony of snow. 
—G., in Littell's Living Age. 


How to StimuLate Pupits To READ. — One way 
to stimulate pupils to read is this: Every Friday after- 
noon, in connection with other literary exercises, call 
upon each scholar to tell to the school something that 


he (or she) has learned from some paper or book. Do/8" 


not select silly stories or anecdotes, but require some- 
thing that will be worth listening to and remembering. 
In this way a skillful teacher will soon have a reading 
school. And what is read in this way will be remem- 
bered, as we always remember what we read to tell to 
somebody else. This exercise has nearly all the argu- 
ments in its favor that can be used in behalf of decla- 
mation or recitation, and some important additional 
ones. It encourages general reading, and it gives 
Pupils practice in expressing thoughts in ‘heir own Jan- 
suage ; two very important points. 

A teacher cannot spend a part of his time more prof- 
tably than in stimulating his pupils to read. A young 
man who makes good books his friends and compan- 
‘Ons, is on the high way to general intelligence, and is 
n little danger from the allurements of vice, 


i 


them to discover the truth for themselves. 

6. Require pupils to re-state fully and correctly in 
their own language, and with their own proof and illus- 
trations, the truth taught them. : 

7. Review, review, review, carefully, thoroughly, re- 
peatedly, with fresh consideration and thought. 

These laws underlie and control all successful teach- 
ing. Nothing need be added to them ; nothing can be 
safely taken away. No one who will thoroughly mas- 
ter and use them need fail as a teacher, provided he 
will also maintain the good order which is required to 
give free and undisturbed action to these laws.—Dr. 
Gregory. 


Ir is truly refreshing to find a new character for 
Roger Williams, and when the authority is traced to 


_}the. Rev. E. M. Stone, of ‘Providence, all will immedi- 


ately recognize its authenticity. Roger was a school- 
master, the first schoolmaster in Providence, and New- 
port may now look closely for her laurels. Mr. Stone 
says : 

“The first teacher of children and youth in Provi- 
dence, of whom I find record, was Roger Williams. 
This invests him with a new character. We have long 
been familiar with his name as the founder of a State, 
as a preacher of the gospel, and as a statesman, but 
never as a teacher. Ina letter dated Providence, July 
12, 1654, addressed to Governor Winthrop, of Connec- 
ticut, he says that, while in London, prosecuting a mis 
sion in behalf of the Rhode Island Colony, he was 
called upon ‘for some time, and with some persons, to 
practice [7.¢. teach] the Hebrew, the Greek, Latin, 
French, and Dutch.’ He further says that he ‘taught 
two young gentlemen, a Parliament man’s sons, as we 
teach our children English, by words, phrases, and con- 
stant talk,’ etc. He adds, ‘I have begun with mine 
own three boys, who labor besides ; others are coming 
‘ OMe, Williams possessed qualities essential to success 
as a teacher. He was thoroughly educated. His lin- 
al and other acquirements made him literally ‘a 
walking university.’ He was earnest, industrious, self- 
reliant, patient amidst trials, kindly in disposition, and 
familiar with the moods of human nature, And a man 
who could conciliate a Pequot, repress a Niantic, ex- 
tort deference from a Wampanoag, drill the town ‘train 
band,’ and calm the excitement of a primitive town 
meeting, could not fail in maintaining the discipline of 
a school. It does not appear, however, that the town 
ever officially invested him with the functions of a 
schoolmaster, and his teaching must have been limited, 
as he intimates, to his own family, and to the few at- 


tracted to him by the characteristics I have mentioned,” |20- Sleep-walking Scene. 


How To SPEND your EveNntncs.—What are you going 


the natural sciences, a language, English literature, 
some department of history, the works of some stand- 
ard author, or some one of the lower branches, and em- 
ploy faithfully all the leisure time that the average 
teacher can command, and at the end of the season of 
long evenings the result will be most gratifying. You 
say that this will take a great amount of energy and 
application. Yes, that is true ; but not more than will 
be required to succeed in any laudable undertaking. 
A young man or young woman who has not sufficient 


such a course as is indicated above, need never expect 
to attain to any commendable degree of eminence. 
Young man, young woman, enter at once upon some 
line of study that will mark you as a person of more 
than ordinary intelligence. Resolve to be something 
more than a mere plodder, and execute your resolve. 


Outlines for the Study of Shakespeare. 
IN TWO PARTS: PART J1. 


BY A. F, BLAISDELL, 


IV.—SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 
Passages. 

Whatever time may be given to Shakespeare; the 
student should read and study certain well-known se- 
iections from the Great Dramatist. 

After a whole play has been read, or even in the 
midst of it, renewed interest may be excited by reading 
some famous collateral passage. For illustration, we 
have chosen a few of the more famous and familiar 
passages, to which many others can be added. 


Passage. Play. Act. Se. 
1. Queen Katherine’s Defence. Henry V///. IL 4 
2. Fall of Wolsey. III. 2 
3-. Famous ref. to Queen Eliz. 
4 Moonlight Scene, Romeo and Juliet. Il. 2 
5- Miranda and Ferdinand, Tempest. Ill 1 
6. Prince Arthur and Hubert. ing Fohn. Iv. 3 
7. Falstaff and Prince Hal. Henry IV, IL 4 
8. King Henry and his son. 2 
9. The King’s Censure. . - (2) IV. 4 
10. Death of King John. King Fohn. Vir Gy 
11, Othello and Iago, Othello, 
12. Hermione’s Appeal. Winter's Tale. IIL 2 
13. Trial of Othello. Othello. 3 
14. Clarence’s Dream. Richard I11. | 
15. Advice of Polonius. Hamlet. Bir 
16. Antony’s Oration. Fulius Caesar. Ill, 
17. Grief of Constance. King Fohn. Bi, 4 
18. King Richard’s Soliloquy. Richard //. s 
19. Quarrel Scene. Fulius Caesar. 
Macbeth. Vv. I 


V.—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY. 
Choice passages should be selected, here and there, 


to do with your evenings this winter? In a proper use and carefully committed to memory. Let the young 
of them there are great possibilities, and in the neglect] pupil store his mind with the choicest treasures from 
of them there is not a little danger. If you use your this great treasure-house of wisdom. Quotations from 


evenings well_for the next few months, you will be sur-! Shakespeare, once thoroughly committed, are rarely 


self-control or will-power to resolve upon and to execute _ 
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forgotten, but remain fixed in the memory for yearsy to 
be recalled at pleasure. By all means, use a copy of 
thé text which can be marked with pencil or ink to in- 
dicate passages to commit, variations of the text, and 
notes. Such marked selections are more easily com- 
mitted in odd moments than when formally chosen 
from “ Beauties,” “ Selections,” etc. 

It would be useless for any one to make these selec- 
tions for another, for they should depend upon the par- 
ticular work of the class, and the judgment of the 
teacher. In general, certain ever popular passages 
should be known to every well-read person, as: Por- 
tia’s Plea for Mercy; Polonius’ Advice ; Seven Ages 
of Man; Downfall of Wolsey; Antony’s Funeral Ora- 
tion, etc. 

Quoting from Shakespeare may easily be made a 
most valuable and interesting exercise, which will serve 
to relieve the monotony of the more formal study. 


VI.—SOME QUESTIONS ON LIFE AND WRITINGS, 


When and where was Shakespeare born? Give its geograph- 
ical location ; near what large town? scenery, etc.? Is the house 
still standing? What effort has been made to preserve it? By 
whom is it owned at present? Is it much resorted to by travelers 
and lovers of Shakespeare? What do you know about the par- 
ents of Shakespeare? his boyhood? his school days? What 
stories are extant of his younger days? At what age did he leave 
Stratford? Had anything occurred at Kenilworth to stimulate his 
dramatic genius? What have you read of Kenilworth? What 
did Shakespeare do in London, at first? What became his occu- 
pation? Was he successful? Why should you judge so? Ex- 
plain, in some detail, how he wrote his dramas. Were the plots 
original? Mention some sources from which he derived the sto- 
ries of his plays. Illustrate by Merchant of Venice ; Romeo and 
Juliet ; Othello, etc. What was the structure of a theater in 
Shakespeare’s time? How would it compare with a modern 
theater? If you are familiar with the inside of any large theater, 
give its difference in detail: scenery—curtain—machinery—gas— 
actors—costumes, etc. Was he slowly trained to writing his best 
plays, or did he write so from the first? To what extent did he 
revise the plays of others? His own plays? Did he ever re- 
write his own plays after trial on the stage? Can Shakespeare in 
any sense be called a learned man? We have countless references, 
showing a familiarity with law, medicine, history, philosophy, etc. : 
how would you account for all this? Can he be called in any 
sense an unlearned man? To what extent do his writings embody 
his own character and personal experience? Do some disbelieve 
that Shakespeare wrote the plays credited to him? Give some 
particulars of the Baconian-Shakesperian controversy, with some 
arguments for and against. Were his plays popular from the 
first? What proof of this? Have they always remained popu- 
lar? Their rank in literature to-day? Queen Elizabeth’s re- 
quest? Mention some famous actors of his plays—editions—com- 
mentators—students, etc. Mention some extracts from his plays 
which have passed into popular speech. What is known concern- 
ing his personal appearance? his autographs? his MSS.? his 
portraits? Have you ever read anything about Ireland’s cele- 
brated forgeries of Shakespeare’s plays? give full particulars. 
When did Shakespeare die? Did he leave any descendents? Is 
his family extinct ? 

VII.—STUDY OF THE TEXT. 

The particular method of studying the text itself will 
depend upon the skill and knowledge of the teacher, 
and his familiarity with the subject. A little work by 
Prof. Francis A. March, called Method of Philological 
Study, (price 75 cents), will prove valuable to any 
teacher. It is simply Dr. Taylor’s Method of Classical 
Study adapted to Chaucer, Shakespeare, etc. The 
same work can be found in Fowler’s Eng. Grammar. 

Formal questions on the text of Shakespeare will be 
given in a future article of this series. 


VIII.—TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR ESSAYS. 

Topics similar to the following should be occasion- 
ally given out for discussion or essays. Ample time 
having been allowed for thorough investigation, a reci- 
tation-hour should be devoted to the elucidation of one 
or more of these subjects. 

In General. 

1. To what general causes may the meagre facts concerning 
Shakespeare’s personal history be attributed? | 

2. The autobiographical character of the Sonnets. 

3- The extent and character of the testimony concerning the 
popularity of the plays during his life-time. : 

4- The popularity of his dramas at the present time. 

5- State the different kinds of evidence on which the chronology 
of his plays has been approximately determined. Illustrate by 
several examples, [//eay's Manual, page 22.] 


6. What are the chief distinguishing characteristics of his dra- 


matic art. 

7. The Shakesperian-Baconian controversy. Some arguments 
on both sides of this question. [Scribner, April, 1875.] 

8. The vocabulary of Shakespeare. 

g. Upon what generic principle did Shakespeare seem to pro- 
ceed inJconstructing his dramas upon some novel, legend, or old 
play. Illustrate by Midsummer Night's Dream, Romeo and Fuliet, 


As You Like It, and Othello. 
10. To what extent Shakespeare was indebted to Plutarch, Hol- 


inshed’s Chronicle, Italian Literature, and the Bible. 

11. The doubtful plays, and the principal reasons why they are 
so considered. 

12. English and Roman History, as illustrated by the plays of 


Shakespeare. 

13. The personality of Shakespeare as illustrated by his 
writings. 

14. The peculiar wording found in Shakespeare, Illustrate by 
each part of speech, unusual compounds, prefixes, suffixes, and 
ellipses, [Adbott's Shaks. Gram., page 17.] 

15. The figures of rhetoric found in Shakespeare. Illustrate 
by certain plays or scenes. 

16. Give a brief outline of the rise and progress of the English 
drama previous to Shakespeare. 


dn Particular. 

1. Portia’s reception at Belmont,—many of the prominent char- 
acters of Shakespeare are invited. 2. Perdita’s gifts of flowers. 
3- An evening at the tavern with Shakespeare and his friends. 4. 
A visit to Queen Katherine’s trial. 5. A trip down the Cydnus 
with Cleopatra. 6. Shakespeare’s visit to Kenilworth Castle. 7. 
The improbable incidents in the Merchant of Venice. 8. Some an- 
achronisms in Shakespeare. 

Essays on the most famous characters, — as Portia, Juliet, Shy- 
lock, Iago, etc.,—giving the marked characteristics of these char- 
acters, illustrate d by appropriate quotations, 


IX.—GENERAL EXERCISES. 


General exercises based upon the study of Shakes- 
peare will add much to the interest of a prolonged 
course of study. We suggest a few, to which many 
more can be added by any intelligent teacher. By 
means of a Concordance, “ Beauties,” or “ Extracts,” 
let passages be selected giving descriptions of the 
ocean, sunrise, moonlight, flowers, dreams, march of 
soldiers, also _delineations of love, jealousy, insanity, 
virtue, perseverance, etc. Time should be given for the 
student to make wise selections, and an hour once in 
two weeks could be profitably spent in this exercise. 
In a similar way, use a little work with religious and 
moral passages from Shakespeare on one page, and 
parallel selections from the Bible on the other. Select 
only well known and familiar passages and the exercise 
will be interesting. To illustrate: 

“A foolish son is a grief to his father, and bitterness to her 
that bare him.”— Prov. xvii: 25. 

“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child.”"—Xing Lear, Act I, Sc. 2. 

“Consider the ravens; for they neither sow nor reap; which 
neither have storehouse nor barn,—and God feedeth them.”— 
Luke 12: 24. 

“And He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yes, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age.” 
—As You Like It, Act 111, Se. 3 

When the class has read Shakespeare for a number 
of weeks, a game of “ Authors” may be prepared from 
the prominent characters of the best plays, and the 
pupil encouraged to play the game at home until the 
names and quotations have been impressed on the 
memory.—(‘‘ Authors” adapted to class use, JouRNAL, 
June 3, 1876.) 

For another exercise, let each one in the class select 
famous lines, beginning with each letter in the alphabet, 
read them before the class, and then commit to mem- 
ory. For instance : 

; “ Angels are bright, though the brightest fell.” 

“ Beggars, mounted, run their horse to death.” 
“Calumny will sear Virtue itself,” etc. 
Suggestions. 

In conclusion, allow me to make a few suggestions. 
Some words of common-sense explanation from a sen- 
sible teacher will do away with any false notions of the 
so-called “vulgar” expressions to be found in the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, and most of the older 


authors, However, there are many objectionable pas- 
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sages and words in Shakespeare, which can be easily 
omitted in class reading. 

Do not attempt to study the whole of a play, but se- 
lect only the best acts or scenes. Encourage the 
scholar to do much private reading, but require only 
short lessons on the text in the class-room. 

Let the young student beware of all esthetic criti- 
cism and notes on Shakespeare. Read and study 
Shakespeare himself, and do not try- to become familiar 
with the thousand and one opinions about him. 
Nora.—The Gelaxy-for Oct. and Nov. 1876, and Jan. and Feb. 1877, contains 


a series of practical articles ‘On Reading Shakespeare,” by Richard Grant 
White, which should be read by every student of literature. 


Tones. 


Deep voices carry convictions of authority. Every- 
thing moves before the deep-toned teacher. There is 
force in his words. ‘They carry power as do the shafts 
and belts from the engine, till, systematically, slowly, 
and steadily, the rough material to which the power is 
applied, is transformed into useful elements of civiliza- 
tion. 

Shrill voices hiat at exhausted power. Scholars 
stare at a teacher’s squeak. His words pierce. They 
serve as a pistol-shot among a crowd of raging urchins, 
inflictinga sudden, stinging pain ; or the smallest of 
Gatling guns popping facts and queries in the recita- 
tion. 

The low pitch gives scope for rising to a climax. 
The high pitch is at the climax. The former gives a 
pleasing variety ; the latter, an irritating monotony. 

Deep tones breathe the hearty love of the father, the 
close fondness of the mother, and the lover’s fervid 
vow. Shrill tones ‘utter the vindictive rebuke of the 
tyrant, the taunts of the distant enemy, and the com- 
petitor’s sarcastic criticisms. 

The low pitch is usually accompanied by the falling 
inflection, as if it came from a higher being down to 
the hearer’s comprehension. ‘The high pitch associates 
with the rising inflection, as if it shot upward to higher 
minds. 

A teacher lowers self in raising the voice and inflec- 
tion. The ignorant do that in their disputes. “When 
two men quarrel, he who raises his voice first is the one 
in the wrong.” ‘The high tone and rising inflection en- 
courage a dispute. Scholars feel it, and are tempted 
to reply with disrespect. 

A teacher raises self by lowering the pitch and in- 
flection. Superiority is instantly felt. ‘This is the tone 
of power. ‘The parent uses it when love and authority 
are blended. ‘The statesman uses it, and ennobles his 
government. ‘The full-souled clergyman uses it, and 
enriches Christian life. 

High and rising: low and falling! They are con- 
traries. In metaphors, the former is the favorite. In 
the abstract, it suggests to the imagination desired at- 
tainments. In the concrete with voice, we want the 
latter. ‘The latter is positive, the former, negative. 
The forment hints at doubt, distrust, and ignorance ; 
the latter convinces of unhesitating right. 

What ever exasperated you as a scholar more than 
the teacher with a shrill, squeaking voice, who “ woudd 
have order by fair means or foul,” and who “would 
have that lesson recited, if you had to stay till dark” ! 

What encouraged you more than the full, deep tones 
of the teacher who said he “wanted you all to have 
your own way,” but at the same time made you hope 
that your way would be his way ; and who “ only asked 
you to do your duty on the lesson,” but made you feel 
to the depths of your heart that it was your duty to get 
the whole lesson perfectly ! 

Success in teaching demands the study of self as 
well as methods, for methods are modified by person- 
alities, of which the tone of voice is not insignificant. 

J. M’E. Drake. 


— Every woman who lately offered herself as candidate for 
= to the London sch has been triumphantly re 
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IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


A Swiss met Death upon his land: 
He was not afraid, his heart was brave, 
He saluted him with air quite grave, 
And Death, in return, waved his icy hand. 
“ Young man, where go you?” to him said he; 
“To the Federal /é/e, some new arm to see?” 
No,” replied he, “ but to swell the ranks 
Of the lovers of peace, upon Leman’s banks; 
That peoples are brothers, I wish to proclaim, 
That war is a scandal and fighting a shame, 
That princes may quarrel, if such is their pleasure, 
But we should preserve our blood and our treasure.” 
Death smiled in his ghastly way: 
“ Your thought is a fine one, I must confess, 
low charming if you could war suppress ! 
But pray allow me to Say, 
That, thanks to your country, I have no fear 
Of seeing my States pcg year by year, 
Less peopled, or my power decay: 
Is it Ar aa that absinthe is the best ? 
Making more victims than war or than pest !” 
—C. H. Gates. 


Selections from_ Joseph Cook. 


Atheism at Yale and Harvard Colleges—-You remem- 
ber that when Timothy Dwight began his career at 
Yale College in 1795, only one student out of the whole 
undergraduate studentship of that university remained 
at the Lord’s supper. Young men there were accus- 
tomed to name themselves after the French infidels. 
The college was full of unreportable vices. Those 
were the days, says Lyman Beecher, who was then in 
college, when boys, as they dressed flax in the barn, 
read Tom Paine and believed him. For a long period 
our land had been full of enthusiasm for France. Jef- 
ferson had just come to the presidential chair. There 
was hardly a leading individual in public life in his ad- 
ministration, who held what are now called evangelical 
opinions. President Dwight met the senior class at 
New Haven, and they presented to him the question of 

the inspiration of the Scriptures, “Heé ‘discussed it ; he 
heard them oppose what he regarded as Christian es- 
tablished truth; he urged them to be thorough; he 
listened to their best attacks patiently, and answered 
them fully and fairly. For six months he delivered 
massive courses of thought against sciolism in religious 
science ; and from that time infidelity ran into hiding- 
holes in Yale College. 

Harvard University, over yonder,—dear to me as my 
Alma Mater, as are the ruddy drops that visit this sad 
heart, — was as full as Yale with the unrest of this 
French skepticism at the end of the Revolution. La- 
fayette turned the whole heart of our people toward 
France. Young men over yonder used to name them- 
selves after the French infidels. The atrociously shal- 
low and unclean, but brilliant and audacious, Parisian 
infidelity of the period, a scheme of thought which we 
now regard with pity, and which no scholar cares to 
hear named, was then attractive even to scholarly un- 
dergraduates, Harvard never had a President Dwight 
to take the poison of our French period out of her 
veins. In that fact begins the history of Boston skep- 
ticism. That is frank speech; it is not bitter. It is 
the sad truth ; but it will do to tell this now and here, 
for we have slowly outgrown the poison. . ’ 


No Scholarly Skepticism in Boston. — There is no 
scholarly skepticism in Boston. In this city there have 
been three attempts to found a new religion, and each 
effort looks now, on the boughs of time, like a last 
year’s bird’s nest. Boston, in the name of exact sci- 
ence, believes, I undertake to say, that until a man 
loves what God loves and hates what God hates, it is ill 
with him, and it will continue to be ill until that disso- 
nance ceases, That simple creed would be enough to 
‘mpower and equip us for religious activity, and even 


“To put a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 


The Unseen Holy,-- When the unclean sweeper of 
Chimneys, a dissipated man, comes into the presence of 


a pure and queenly woman, he understands his leprosy, 
perhaps for the first time, simply because it is brought 
into contrast with that virtue of which Milton said,— 


So dear to Heaven is saintly Chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

Ten thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. 
—[Comus, 453. 


It is only when a hush, produced by the sense of the 
Divine Omnipresence, fills the chambers of philosophy, 
that they are fit places in which to discuss the fact 
of sin. Not always in Paris has that condition been 
fulfilled ; not always at Berlin or London; not always 
in Boston. Our ears are too gross to hear the innermost 
truths of conscience, until we feel the breath of eter- 
nity on our cheeks. But what a man sees only in his 
best moments as truth, is truth in all moments. As 
now there falls a hushed sense of the Unseen Holy 
upon this city of scholarship, it is a fit time to raise the 
question whether sin is a self-evident fact in human ex- 
perience. 


“ZI ought, J will not.’—Gentlemen, there must be a 
philosophy that will account for all the facts of human 
nature if we are ever to have a religious science ; for 
whether you wi!l or not think boldly, North; South, 
East, and West, men by-and-by will do so, and they 
will look into all these astounding certainties of human 
nature. When aman says “I ought,” and then says 
“T will not,” he must say “I am not at peace with my- 
self,” “1 am dropped out of fellowship with the nature 
of things ;” “I am not in fellowship with God ;” “The 
stars fight against me ;”’ “ Nature is against me ;” “I 
ought, I ought to render satisfaction.” That is the 
way nature acts. Shakespeare was philosopher enough 
to make one of his characters say, when one complained 
that he was a man whom fortune had most cruelly 
scratched, that it was “too late to pare her nails now,” 
and that “ Fortune is a worthy lady, and will not have 
knaves prosper long in her kingdom.” 


fire,” and of “the flowery path that leads to the broad 
gate and the great fire.” 


The Teacher Taught. 


BY ANNA TOLMAN SMITH. 


NO. V.— THE AWAKENING. 


Before the next lesson, an event occurred that threat- 
ened all my plans. Taddie informed me that a lot of 
boys and girls wanted to join the class, and that Daisy 
was coming to tease me about them; Taddie himself 
never teased ; he was one of those direct natures that 
present their plans, and if you refuse your sanction, go 
quietly to work without it. I could not even ascertain 
how he viewed the proposition, further than that he did 
not see, if the lessons were good for him, why they 
should not be for other children. According to his 
announcement, Daisy came to plead the cause ; she 
proved an accomplished and irresistible teaser ; her ar- 
guments were “O please do!” and “Do please! " and 
“ Wont you, now!” and “O, say yes !”—till your judg- 
ment was worried out of you, — with an intermixture of 
sweet caresses, that made you feel like a brute in refus- 
ing her. Between the two forces, I yielded. The mo- 
ment her persuasions were silenced, I repented. I had 
not the least experience with children, in general, and 
if the step proved disastrous, it was the ruin of my pur- 
pose for Taddie. I confess I had no hope of success. 
When it came to anything like the masses of children, 
it seemed absurd to rely upon any method different 
from those elaborated and supported by the school- 
men. Viewed from this unexpected stand-point, be- 
tween the system I had found unsuited to Taddie, and 
young 
like that between 
and light. 


Even Shake- 
speare speaks of a “ prinirose path to the eternal bon- 
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the discovery, but for an unexpected word that evening. 
“Happy,” said he, “is the woman who understands 
the proper sphere for her activities ;” and, before I 
could frame a question, he added: “ A wise woman is 
the best guardian of children; she will make them 
good men and women ; no system, no method, or the- 
ories, should ever come between them and the prompt- 
ings of her nature.” Encouraged by these unusual 
words, I told him of the waiting class. ‘“ Very good!” 
exclaimed he, “there you have exactly the field for 
your experiment. You can try now whether a marked 
departure from ordinary school methods will avail any- 
thing for the masses of children;” and then he added 
in a pleased bantering, “Do not make Taddie and me 
jealous of other people’s children.” 


In undertaking the class, I set before myself two 
aims: namely, to lead my pupils to observe, and to 
think. I felt that my work would be a failure, if this 
were not affected, in a measure, with each one. I de- 
sired, furthermore, that their association together should 
develop a thoughtful, loving consideration for each 
other ; the first result would be accomplished by direct 
teaching, — the second, by what is called unconscious 
tuition, though it is, perhaps, rather uncommunicable 
than unconscious, since every teacher knows when she 
does it, though she may be unable to tell the modus 
operandi, 
Tuesday morning, the sitting-room door opened, and 
my boy and his chosen friend marshaled their class into 
my presence: they came without restraint or diffidence, 
apparently accepting the situation as we do anomalies 
in dreams. ‘Their perfect freedom put me at ease, and 


what Taddie had ascertained about roots. I fixed in 
their minds the two great classes of plants as distin- 
guished by the number of their cotyledons, and then I 
asked if they had ever noticed any difference in the 
stalks of plants. 

It was while waiting for some answer to this ques- 
tion, that I made my first observation of the individuals 
of the class. There were eight new-comers, of whom 
three were boys ; the only one of these that attracted 
me at first, was a boy, ten years of age, named Irvine, 
whose face and head suggested an odd mixture of baby 
and man. The girls had that flower-like charm which 
always makes a group of young maidens so bewilder- 
ingly lovely. It was the tallest of these, Kate Seymour, 
who gave the first answer to my question. I had al- 
ready singled her out before she spoke ; her eyes were 
dark and liquid, her cheeks rosy, and all her manner 
affected by a peculiar sensitiveness that made her voice 
tremulous, and sent scarlet flushes through her face at 
the slightest emotion. I speak particularly of her ap- 
pearance, because, through a singular train of circum- 
stances, she came at last entirely under my guidance. 
I found out that this nervous tremor was purely a phys- 
ical affection, her mind being peculiarly steady in its 
action ; though, as it proved, she was a girl of unusual 
talents, this sensitive hesitation had kept her constantly 
backward in the schools. 

In answer to my question, she said that she had no- 
ticed rings in the trunks of trees, and that wheat-stalks 
and bean-stalks were not alike. All the children re- 
membered to have noticed the rings, but the other 
point none of them had ever observed. I had a va- 
riety of stalks and a magnifying-glass, which I passed 
round ; some of the children perceived differences at 
once, while others could not. I think a number were 
not conscious of seeing anything at all ; indeed, one of 
the first things that struck me, as one after the other 
examined the specimens, was that some children ap- 
pear to have no power with the eye, or else no right 
action between sight and the brain ; then, again, I was 


minds generally, there seemed a divine fitness, puzzled by the varied impressions which the same ob- 
lungs and the atmosphere, or vision | ject produced upon different observers, 


I had a blackboard in the room, and as soon as a 


I think I should not have mentioned the Quixotic} number of the children were satisfied that they saw the 


proposition to the Judge, leaving him to chance upon/ difference in the stalks, I called for a drawing ; two or 


dispensing with every preliminary, I told them in brief . 
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three scholars volunteered for the effort, but it was one 
of the boys, a red-haired, freckle-faced little fellow, that 
managed to give an intelligible drawing. I found in- 
variably, that it was the boys who expressed most 
clearly with the pencil what had been seen by the eye. 

I thought now that the talk about seeds, and the in- 
spection of the stalks, had prepared the minds of my 
young friends for the work of classification. It cannot 
be supposed that children will comprehend the full 
meaning or importance of classification, but it will cer- 
tainly be allowed that they should be early familiar 
with the process. 

Classification is to study what order is to business, 
or harmony to music, or law to government ; without it 
comes entanglement, discord, chaos. All elementary 
text-books define and illustrate the term: scarcely one 
of them, in its development, provides for the child’s 
doing the work. Arithmetic, we easily learn, is a 
branch of mathematics. Grammar treats of language 


' under four well-defined heads, and as I recalled my 


early painful effort to commit to memory the paragraph 
which, set forth the first of these facts for the edifica- 
tion of infant intellects, and my struggle to master the 
exact limit of each of the four linguistic divisions. 1 
was persuaded that to lead these young minds to make 
some arrangements founded on known facts, was not 
quite a foolish Undertaking, and that the exercise of 
classifying for themselves would be at least as valuable, 
and possibly as interesting, as such laborious memo- 
rizing. The questions and answers, the inspection of 
material, and the drawing had excited true enthusiasm. 
I said, “In very early times, men attempted to learn 
everything about the Vegetable World.” One of the 
boys interrupted at this point, with “ What made 
them?” I answeted that it was partly from an im- 
pulse God has given us to inquire into his works ; 
partly from the beauty and symmetry so attractive in 
the foliage forms around us ; and I asked if any child 
could name a third reason. It was Taddie himself who 
answered, that man obtained many things from plants 
as food and medicine and clothing. “Well, then,” I 
continued, “we will suppose a man, or a number of 
men, undertake this study ; they go into the woods ; 
around them are mosses, grasses, ferns, vines, shrubs, 
trees, land-plants, water-plants, air-plants, and each in 
countless varieties: what will be the first effect upon 
their minds?” Some one replied, in a moment, “ They 
will be confused.” But Irvine said that was not the 
way he should work ; he should take a seed and plant 
it, and watch it, and write down everything about it: 
and then another, and so on. It was Daisy, I think, 
who said that, at that rate, he would not get through one 
wood in a life-time. A very little more talk of this kind 
convinced them that there must be an “orderly way,” 
as one of the children called it, for such study. I told 
them this was true, and that the orderly way had been 
found out after many, many efforts similar to those we 
had imagined, and I added, that I hoped they would 
be able to think what it might be. At this suggestion, 
a dead silence fell in the room, all the girls looking at 
the boys, as if to say, “ Now show how smart you are” ; 
but no one spoke. I said, “Now imagine that there 
should be brought into this room a peck-basket full of 
beads of every color, material, and size, and you were 
required to give some idea of every bead in the basket ; 
could you do so?” “No!” answered the entire circle 
promptly. “Supposing, now, we distribute them in ten 
parcels, and begin to look them over, and one of us 
discovers that in all her variety of beads there are but 
two shapes, round and square ; and another says it is 
the same with mine ; and a third agrees ; and finally it 
proves true of all: what would you do?” “I would 
say there were many, many beads, but every bead was 
of one of two shapes, round or square.” 

The child who spoke was a little girl named Maggie 
Mayhew ; she was twelve years old, somewhat stunted 
in growth, and had the dullest countenance I ever saw. 
The children called her “the wooden doll.” She had 


scarcely yet learned to read ; and there seemed in the 
very dullness of her countenance, a self-pitying expres- 
sion, as if she realized, already, her full wretchedness 
as a stupid child. “Supposing, now,” I resumed, ad- 
dressing myself for the moment entirely to Maggie, 
“you found out, in addition, that every round bead had 
a pink stripe at the opening, and every square one, yel- 
low dots.” “Then,” said Maggie eagerly, “I could 
sort them at once,” and she smiled at me as if some 
secret sympathy had suddenly sprung up between us. 
“Very well,” said I, “you would know how to work 
with the beads: have you found out anything that 
would help you classify, or, as Maggie calls it, sort the 
plants?” ‘Taddie’s eyes flashed. “Why!” exclaimed 
he, “there are two kinds of seeds, and two kinds of 
wood. Now which kind of seed goes with the rings in 
the wood?” cried out our artist. I said I thought some 
of them could discover that with but little trouble ; and 
then I took up the question I had left with Taddie and 
Daisy at the last lesson. 

Daisy said she had looked at many plants, but could 

not make out anything. ‘Taddie had settled that a 
great many plants have their branches exactly opposite 
each other, but he had been unable to determine about 
others. I thought it best to leave the question with 
them still, as those who were baffled by the seed, might 
take courage on the arrangement of branches. Then, 
in pursuance of my determination to familiarize them 
with technical terms, I explained the words exogens 
and endogens. ‘The difference between branches and 
roots we did not consider that day, as the class had 
changed the order of my thoughts. 
When the last word of the lesson was spoken, I de- 
tained them to write the name of each in my note- 
book. As they went out, every child made me some 
parting salutation. Maggie, who stepped last, turned 
full round to me at the door, with the repetition of that 
significant smile which had once before lighted her face. 
When all were gone, when the duties of the day were 
ended, when our evening converse had fallen into the 
hush of night, above every image of the day rose that 
child’s face, turned to me, smiling in unwonted_ intelli- 
gence. I felt, as I laid me down, the joy of one who 
has waked a soul to life. 


Varieties. 


— Happiness comes and goes like the flowers of 
spring, and a boy no sooner finds where the preserve 
jar is hid than his mother totes it away to some other 
corner. 


— “ Per contra, says friend Crocker, we know of,— 
happily, we don’t 4now her, — a female teacher in this 
city, who whips on an average two of her pupils per 
day, not exempting little things of seven ar eight years.” 
How liable one is to forget his own school-days and 
needs, if not deserts ! 

— Life is real, life is earnest ; and the grave is not its 
goal. Dust thou art, to dust returnest, was not spoken 
of the soul.—Zongfellow. Life is the definite combina- 
tion of definite composite heterogeneous changes, both 
simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with ex- 
ternal co-existence and sequences.— Herbert Spencer, 


— New York has no middle course. Whatever is 
undertaken is pushed to extremes. Among the novel- 
ties of the hour is what is known as “ object teaching.” 
This is especially popular in Sunday school work. 
Blackboards, crayon drawings, and pictures, to please 
the eye are introduced into Sunday school instructions. 
A wealthy superintendent has an artist engaged for 
every Saturday afternoon, who draws the lesson on the 


blackboard. One Sunday it was an elegant angel. 
The lesson was “ Peter in prison.” For half an hour 
the board was swung back and forth like a barn door, 
with “ Peter in prison — Peter out of prison — Peter in 
chains — Peter free — Peter with the angel—and Peter 
alone.” ‘The children were not half as much interested 


as they would have been to see a boy swinging on a 


LANGUAGE. 


THE OBFECT— OBFECT AND OBFECT- 
TERM—REAL AND APPARENT OB FECT 
—DIFFERENT KINDS OF OB FECTS. 
There is, of course, the same distinction to be ob- 

served between Object and Object-term, as between 
Subject and Subject-term. The odject of a proposition 
is the “hing or conception indicated by the verbal expres- 
sion ; the odject-term is the language itself. In the sen- 
tence, “I saw Boston,” the object, /ogica//y considered, 
is the city itself ; the object-/erm, or grammatical object, 
is the word Boston. 

For the sake of convenience, however, we may use 
the term odject in the grammatical sense, if only we un- 
derstand, at the outset, the real force of the term, and 
that we use it in this sense only by sufferance. 


REAL AND APPARENT Opject.—The apparent is by 
no means always the real object. In the sentence, 
“ We know “hat he came,” the italicized clause is clearly 
both real and apparent object. So, in the sentences, 
“We know who came,” “ We know what he did,” “We 
know whatever we master,” “What do you think he 
knows ?” “Who, think you, Aas come?” Here the ital- 
icized clauses constitute both the real and the apparent 
object ; for the relative pronouns, of themselves alone, 
have no grammatical connection whatever with the prin- 
cipal verb. 

But in infinitive and participial constructions, the 
case is different. Thus, in the sentence, ‘We believe 
him to be wise,” him is the apparent object of believe, and 
the italicised clause, Aimi to be wise, is the real object. 
So, the following: “Exhorted Aim to be brave ;” “ Re- 
ported the army to have been defeated ;” “ Whom do you 
think 40 be wise?” “Did you think Aim to be me?” 
“What do they believe this to be?” “ Saw the general (to) 
fall ;’ “Heard the bells (to) ring.” In all these cases, 
the apparent object, which is the noun or pronoun im- 
mediately following the verb, is clearly distinguishable 
from the real object, which is the italicized clause. It 
should be noted, also, that not unfrequently the exple- 
tive 7 is really the apparent object, as it is not unfre- 
quently the apparent subject, as has already been 
shown. ‘Thus: “I think /¢ (to be) true that he has de- 
ceived ;’ “We thought #¢ (to be) strange for him to 
deceive.” 

So in participial constructions: “They saw (he 
army defeated ;” “Sawa man killed ;” “Heard him re- 
buked ;” “ Beheld the city,burned ;” “ Saw him running ;” 
“Heard her singing ;’ “ Found him fainting ;’ “ Whom 
saw you running?” “Whom did you hear singing?” 
“What did you see him doing?” Inall the above exam- 
ples, the apparent and the real object-terms are easily 
distinguishable. 

DIFFERENT Kinbs oF Opjects.—The Object is that 
which completes the meaning of the verb. There are 
several widely-differing kinds of objects. 

First, we have as an object,—That upon which the 
action of the verb is directly expended, or which it, in 
some way, directly. affects. Strikes me; digs @ rool; 
casts a stone; blows a trumpet; draws a load; takes 
coffe ; paints Ais house; asks what-you said; tells what 
he thinks ; does what you commanded. . 

Second,—That which is the product, or the effect, or the 
concrete substance of the act. In the former case, the 
object is always conceived of as existing before the act ; 
in this case, never. Strikes a d/ow; digs a hole; casts 
a shadow ; blows a diast; draws a sketch; takes cold ; 


paints pictures ; asks a question ; tells a tale ; makes one 


(to be) good. 

Third,—That which is the exciting cause of the act 
itself. This is, in a way, the direct opposite of the last. 
That indicates the ¢féct of the act; this, the cause. 
Lamented Ais death; mourned his Joss ; bewailed Ais 
bereavement ; enjoys society; loves virtue; hates vice ; 
rejoices that you have come; sorrows that you are be- 
reaved. ‘This class of objects is always found with 
verbs expressive of mental state and action. 
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1 do not think it desirable to introduce into the study 
of elementary*grammar these special forms of the ob- 
ject. I do think, however, that it is important for a 
teacher to know that the facts indicated in regard to 
the real logical nature of the object, show the absurd 
character of many of the definitions of this element to 
be found in even our best grammars. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


LATIN DERIVATIVES+* 
tor of the Fournal: 
my note on “Ei and Ie,” which 
appeared in the columns of THE JOURNAL, a few weeks 
ago, the occasion for the enunciation of the general 
rule which governs in the derivation of Latin, and Eng- 
ish words from the Latin, that they are formed from 
the present and supine stems. This is a well estab- 
lished law, most certainly, and belongs to all good ele- 
mentary instruction. The assumption, however, that 
this general rule is to be enforced) in a Procrustean 
spirit, in every case and everywhere, is new to me. ‘The 
rule is at best a philological conjecture, as I have 
always supposed, with exceptions frequently attending 
its application. The English word receipt, which in my 
note was incidentally mentioned as formed from the 
perfect stem of recipio, recepi, occurred to me at the time 
as one of those exceptions, and I see nothing in “ J. P. 
L.’s” communication to convince me that I am not 
right. My position is, that the form of the perfect stem 
of that verb suggested the form of the English verb re- 
ceipt ; that the diphthong ¢ in the English word was 
formed by the transposition of the f7 in the perfect 
(recepi, receip) of that verb. “J. P. L.,” on the con- 
trary, falls upon the supine stem, and picks up the / 
from the ample supplies of the euphonic storehouse. It 
seems to me that this process, to say the best of it, is 
no more reasonable than that which is criticized. In my 
view, the teaching which takes no acconnt of such coin- 
cidences as | have indicated, and holds inexorably to the 
letter of the general law, is both imperfect and super- 
ficial. 
“J.P. L.” is guilty of a non-seguitur, in specifying 
several verbs which evidently do not furnish any deriva- 
tives from the perfect stem, and hence affirming that no 
Latin verb so aids in forming derivatives. ‘The verb 
rego, rexi, is specified: as the only seeming exception, 
with the statement of the fact that the x is but a modi- 
fication of g. There are other such verbs, however ; as 
augeo, auxi, whence auxilium, auxiliary ; $0, too, con- 
tingo, contigi, contiguous ; promisceo, promiscui, promis- 
cuous ; ango, anxi, anxiety ; possum, /o/ui, potentate. 
Webb's Model Etymology, a recent book of superior ex- 
cellence, adopted by the school board of Philadelphia 
and other cities, a copy of which is on my table, forms 
both the last two words from the perfect stem, and, in my 
view, shows good sense in doing so. ‘To say that the x 
in these derivatives is produced by euphonic change, is 
notto the purpose. If the aim is to go behind actual 
Jorms, why stop at any s/em, and not go to the original 
éasis, among the Sanscrit and nameless roots far away, 
in all cases ? 

It seems to me the part of an enlightened classical 
teacher to put before the pupils, in discussing deriva- 
lions, every existing form of the original word having 
semblance of the derivative, and to supplement the 
actual with as much of the specudative, as much of philo- 
gical truth and conjecture, as may be at command and 
in demand ; to take knowledge of both the general /aw 
and the specific fact of the actual forms, and the subtle 
Principles underlying the forms. write this, as I have 
written all I have ventured to offer to your columns, 
with a sense of my very imperfect knowledge, and a hes- 
tation in assuming to utter any words worthy of so high 
’ place as the pages of ‘Tue JOURNAL. 


Latin Vemmacnlar to say of Hnglish words formed (rom 
iy cy are “ Latin derivatives”? If what s we Cc 
Latin words formed from Latin ? i? : 
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_ “J. P. L.'s” communication has my respect for the |influence @vé thrown around our girls, and their man- 
intelligence and courtesy of its criticism, and the author|ners and morals are of infinitely more importance than 
will allow me courteously to dissent entirely, as I do,|text-book and recitation. If the girl has been sur- - 


from some of its leading affirmations and conclusions. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Dec., 1876. A. P.G. 
GRAMMATICAL PERSON. 
To the Editor of The Yournal : 

“P.,” in THE JouRNAL of Oct. 21, 1876, propounds a 
few questions about grammatical person. I see no rea- 
son why he should find so much trouble with a matter 
of so little importance as person. I should answer his 
questions as follows : 


(1) “It is I who am here.” (2) A relative pronoun 
has neither Aerson nor number. (3) J. (4) I am John 
who is here. (5) Nouns have no ferson. 


With regard to the énfinitive. In the example given, 
it simply limits the meaning of the principal verb. It is 
an adverbial element. Most certainly the infinitive 
does not demand separate names for: all its different 
uses. Nor, 

ARTISAN SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Yournal : 

Will you allow mea few words in reply to Alfred 
Colin? ‘The beautiful exhibit of the Russian technical 
school has shown to schools of science, xof the impor- 
tance of manual skill, for this was known before, but 
the system which made this exhibit possible. No one 
supposes that Russia was the first to introduce artisan, 
or trade schools, for manual education. Up to 1868 
the Moscow school followed the system of all the other 
countries ; that is, of teaching the arts |*Arough their 
application in special trades, and not before and pre- 
paratory to such application. Since 1868, the arts of 
filing, forging, turning, etc., have been taught by pre- 
cisely the same system as we apply to any other subject. 
This change imtroduced the class-system of instruction 


of the instruction must have a commercial value, but 
adopted the other idea that each new lesson, or piece 
of work, must be the best adapted to develop the skill 
of students at the particular stage when it is introduced 
into the course. After the students have passed 
through these industrial art schools or instruction shops, 
they are then permitted to enter the construction shops 
to apply what they have learned. 

The only thing peculiar to the Russian system is 
these preliminary shop courses, which are conducted by 
purely educational means, and for the simple end of 
imparting to the student the greatest skill in the short- 
est time. ‘This idea we are applying here, but we are 
adapting it to American conditions and needs. We are 
surrounded by manufacturing works, in which our stu- 
dents may sell their skill for the market price, so that 
we shall not be obliged to build up such works. While 
the construction-shops are a part of the means for edu- 
cating the young engineer, they are not peculiar to Rus- 
sian schools, and have nothing to do with the system 
adopted in these schools for teaching the hand skill in 
the several arts. 

It seems that Professor Aeschlimann stated that for 
certain reasons, less time than formerly was now de- 
voted to hand work. The more or less time devoted 
per day or per week, to this instruction has nothing 
to do with the system. Joun D. RuNKLE. 


Boston, Feb. 1, 1877. 


OUR GIRLS. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 


Noticing an article in THe JouRnat of Jan. 18, en- both nouns to denote the same person or thing. 
sentence “ This earth is not my sire,’”’ my class say that 
earth and sire are distinctly stated mot to be the same. 


titled, “ Outlook for Womanhood,” I take the liberty of 
expressing my opinion, or rather my practical convic- 
tions (for there is a vast difference between the two), of 


the same. 
You say, “there is little restraint thrown around 


them in their intercourse with the boys.” Now we 


know that in most of our schools, proper restraint and 


and supervision, discarded the idea that the product 


both as a work of art and as a likeness.- 


rounded by refining influences at home, she still re- 
tains her purity and modesty at school, If, on the 
other hand, her home-training and culture have been 
neglected, it rests with the teacher to supply, as far as 
possible, that lack. And I now this not only can be done, 
but is now being accomplished by many noble women — 
who are all in all, — mother, teacher, friend,—to some 
poor girls, whose own parents care little or nothing 
for their morals. ‘The girls and boys of twelve, to-day 
stand where the children of fourteen stood years ago, 
and where full-grown men stood ages ago,— not in 
knowledge only, but in development of powers. 

In England, the girls are veiled and secluded by all 
the customs and ordinances of society, and unless the 
stranger can obtain personal access to them, he has 
little or no way of forming any opinion of women. In 
France, a still stricter watch is kept over the young 
girl. But in America it is not so. The young of both 
sexes continually associate’ and mingle together, much 
to the improvement of each. For, as the result, we see 
the girl a true woman, with broadened intellect and su- 
perior mind. This is the r/c, and xof the exception. 


To almost all men, this period of their school days is 
a bright spot, to which the memory loves to recur. And 
even those who can remember nothing but folly,—which 
they have given up and repented, — find a nameless 
pleasure in recalling it; for folly, at this age, proves 
often the well from which men draw the richest bless- 
ings of our nature,—affection and generosity. 


Fan, 31, 1877. ALICE, 


—_o—— 
THE POTENTIAL MOOD IN PERIL. 
To the Editor of The Yournal : ; 

An inquiry in your journal of Dec. 23, set some of 
our hearts a-fluttering for the honor of our good old-fash- 
ioned style of English grammars. And the reply of 
Mr. Epes Sargent, Jan. 18, was not much calculated to 
quiet us. Can it be true that our scores of American 
English grammars are perpetrating, upon the good 
name of American scholarship, such a detriment as Mr. 
Sargent seems only too clearly to show? 

Let some competent hand come to the rescue of the 
potential mood ; or let it be discarded at once. And, 
then, what a smashing there will be of old obsolete 


stereotype plates! SMITH. 


THREE QUERIES IN MUSIC. 


1, What is the object in transposition in music? 

2. What is the basis of the keys? For instance, if 

the signature is one sharp, do comes on the second line ; 

now, how is this do to be sounded ; like in the natural 

scale, or like so/ (natural) ? 

3. Which one of the four parts, alto, soprane, tenor, 

and bass, is the air ? F. H. 

— In “Varieties,” JouRNAL, Jan. 11, 1877, I find,. 

“ Right is always on the scaffold, vice is always on the 

throne. — Dr. McCabe.” Read J. R. Lowell’s poem, 

“ The present Crisis” : 

“ Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 

One death grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— 


Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own.” 


Please insert this quotation in your journal, some- 


time. M B. P. 
— All rules ‘for the Predicate Nominative require 


In the 


How will you answer the criticism? TEACHER. 


— The picture of Agassiz [THE JOURNAL premium] is perfect 
J. D. Bart.ey, 
Principal of High School, Burlington, Vt. 
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Boston, Mass., Feb. 8, 18777. 


The Week. 


— The Presidential Commission commenced its ses- 
sions, and is now engaged on the Florida election. Ar- 
guments of Evarts and O’Conor. 

— The revival meetings in Boston, conducted by 
Moody and Sankey, continue with marked evidences of 
success. . 

— The Apaches and Sioux are making trouble in 
Arizona. Crazy Horse and his command routed. 

— The Sultan has banished his Prime Minister for 
conspiracy. 

~~ Loss of the steamers “George Washington” and 
“ Cromwell,” of the same line. 

— Teachers’ Association held at Burlington, Vt. 
President Buckham, of Burlington, elected president of 
the Association. 

— It is proposed to establish a national museum at 
Washington, to contain the government Centennial 
exhibits. 

— The Eastern problem is still unsolved. 

— The terrible famine still continues in India. 


We shall publish, next week, the report of Professor 
Solden, of St. Louis, on the Grube “ Method of Teach- 
ing Primary Arithmetic.” Schools desiring a large num- 
ber of extra copies should order immediately. 


Rev. S. C. Bartiert, D.D., president elect of Dart- 
mouth College, vic president Asa D, Smith, resigned, 
was born in Salisbury, N. H., 1817, graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1836, and was afterwards tutor in the college. 
He has been pastor of the Congregational churches in 
Monson, Mass., Manchester, N. H., and Chicago, Ill. 
He was professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosopy 
in Western Reserve College in 1852, and since 1858 
has been professor of Bibical Literature in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. His published works are “ Life 
and Death Eternal,” “Sketches of Missions of the 
American Board,” and a goodly number of sermons, 
orations, addresses, and articles in the leading reviews. 
Dr. Bartlett’s friends in New England will welcome 
him back, and the friends of the college will anticipate 
a successful administration of its affairs. 


Boston is the scene of two great religious move- 
ments. The one led by Rev, Joseph Cook at Tremont 
Temple, and the other by Moody and Sankey at the 


Tabernacle. ‘Ihe former addresses immense audiences 
on the scientific and logical views of religious truth, in- 
dependent of revelation, and on Theodore Parker’s 
views of sin. The discussion is able, clear, and 
persuasive, and thousands of educated men and 
women are coming to a clearer understanding of 
the fundamental truths of religious faith. Of Mr. 
Moody’s preaching it may be said, that the common 
people hear him gladly. Crowds throng to his simple 
but effective preaching, and the city is deeply moved 
by these two wonderful preachers, each the comple- 
ment of the other in the discussion of the questions of 
sin and salvation. 


Public Education in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We had long imagined that the public schools of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were of a character to do credit toa 
city so large, wealthy, and intelligent. We had, there- 
fore, imagined that, in these schools, the boys and girls 
who were so fortunate as to live in Brooklyn, were ob- 
taining the elements of a sound, practical education,— 
the elements which not only prepare one for the ordi- 


*30|nary duties of life, but make greater things possible. 


We had not, therefore, once imagined that in so many 
other cities in different parts of the country the youth 
were leaving the public schools with an education so 
much better qualifying them to make their way in the 
common avocations of life, so much better qualifying 
them for citizenship and for wholesome enjoyment of 
existence. But we find that hitherto we have been 
mislead ; that the encomiums pronounced upon the 
public schools of Brooklyn, were not merited. 

A PLENTIFUL LACK OF LEARNING — THE CAUSE. 


But recently a “Letter Missive from the Superin- 
tendent” was sent “to the Principals and Academic 
Teachers of the Public Schools of Brooklyn.” The 
main purpose of this official communication was to pre- 
sent a “ Schedule of the Course and Extent of Examina- 
tion in the Several Studies of Candidates for Graduation 
and Teachers’ Licenses,” Other matters were touched 
upon, as will be seen from the following extracts : 

“ 11,000 pupils annually abandon our schools, and leave instruc- 
tion in learning forever behind them, 6,200 of whom have not ac- 
quired the ability to read and write their own language. I mean 
this literally ; for the power to read stammeringly a limited num- 
ber of feeble lessons of one and two syllables, which have been 
conned over a hundred times, does not involve the ability to read 
any other lesson. Nor does the constant tracing over dotted lines, 
of an infinite number of pot-hooks and hangers, confer the power 
to write legibly. And yet this paltry amount of learning,—this 
monstrously feeble instruction, —is the sum total which these 
6,200 pupils acquire for the duties of life. Is this a subject for 
mutual gratulation in this century-year of our republic ?” 

- “In 1875 the number of different pupils instructed was 84,592, 
of whom 20,381 were grammar scholars, and 63,711 were primary 
scholars ; or more than three times the number admitted to the 
grammar department. Should the number of these primary pu- 
pils who remain to be promoted to the grammar departiment, be 
equal to that actually taught in it, there will remain the appalling 
number of 42,330 primary schools who will never reach the higher 
department.” * * * “One-half of the pupils of the public 
schools of this city never reach the grammar department,” * * 
and “leave our schools at the age of eleven.” 

This is certainly a very ugly looking exhibit, and 
should make Brooklyn heartily ashamed. Fortunately, 
there are very few cities in the country, defective as 
the system of public education is generally admitted to 
be in all cities, that cannot make a better showing of 
results in the way of public education. The bad ex- 
hibit made by Brooklyn has naturally set the Superin- 
tendent to searching for the cause, which he thinks he 
has discovered in the lack of time for instruction in es- 
sentials produced by the study of music and drawing. 
To be sure, he speaks of this as only one of the causes ; 
yet, as he says nothing of any other, and devotes a 
large part of his “ Letter Missive” to this, he evidently 
regards it as the main cause, He says: 

“ One great cause of this plentiful lack of learning is, the brev- 
ity of time for instruction in these most imperative needs of our 


pupils. These piteous thousands come to us for the bread of 
learning; the power to read and write their own tongue; and we 
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mock them with the stones of drawing and music. I should be 
happy to aid in the establishment of any plan by which a large 
number of our pupils could become accomplished in music and 
drawing. I believe that the influence of these studies would be 
salutary to those who had time to attain respectable proficiency 
in them. But the important element of all success, — time, —is 
wanting.” 

This language would certainly justify us in suppos- 
ing that the time devoted to the study of drawing and 
music in the primary and grammar schools of Brooklyn, 
must greatly surpass the time devoted to these studies 
in other parts of the country. Perhaps Brooklyn is 
following the example of Europe, where it is no unusual 
thing for the pupils of the public schools to spend from 
four to eight hours a week in drawing. But no: the 
Superintendent informs us that only “three and a half 
hours each week” are given to both drawing and 
music. That is about what is done in other parts of 
this country. 

Now it passes our understanding how the diversion 
of three hours and a half a week from the “three R’s” 
to music and drawing, should prove so disastrous to 
the former studies, — should keep the boys and girls in 
the public schools of Brooklyn from mastering them, 
provided the instruction is good. 

WHAT THE AVERAGE BOY AND GIRL CAN LEARN. 


Everyone who has had the experience that qualifies 
him to judge, knows that average boys and girls, six 
years old, can be taught in the three succeeding years, 
with twenty minutes of rational instruction a day, to 
read beautifully at sight whatever is not above their 
comprehension. Even less instruction is required after- 
wards. But any amount of idiotic instruction cannot 
make them good readers of the simplest printed page ; 
and it is a waste of good instruction if it is spent in at- 
tempting to teach them to read what is above their 
comprehension. 

The same time, with rational instruction, is quite 
enough to make the same boys and girls quick and ac- 
curate in all small computations of numbers, whole and 
fractional, which do not invdlve logical operations be- 
yond the ready comprehension of children nine years 
old. No amount of time would enable them to make 
progress in the higher arithmetic or in Euclid. 

Thirty minutes a day, with rational instruction, de- 
voted to spelling, writing, and composition, would en- 
able the same boys and girls, when nine years old, to 
write plainly and rapidly without a copy, to spell all of 
the most common words, and to express in writing, 
with a good degree of ease and clearness, whatever 
thoughts they might have. More time than this is now 
spent upon spelling alone, and chiefly upon words the 
children will never, with rare exceptions, have occasion 
to write after leaving school. Time spent, at this age, 
in the study of technical grammar and rhetoric, is time 
wasted. 

An additional thirty minutes a day, with rational in- 
struction, devoted to the acquisition of miscellaneous 
knowledge, and to the cultivation of the imagination 
and the literary taste, would give the same boys and 
girls, aside from a deal of useful information, much 
valuable culture, and a ready command of quite an ex- 
tensive vocabulary. 

We have thus disposed of one hour and forty min- 
utes a day, or eight hours and twenty minutes a week, 
counting five days a school week. Those who assert 
that average boys and girls cannot be taught what has 
been indicated, and in the time indicated, do not assert 
what they know, only what they assume toknow. That 
average boys and girls in the public schools do not ac- 
complish so much, we acknowledge ; but the failure is 
not due to incapacity on the part of the children,—it is 
due to the defective conditions under which they are 
compelled to learn. To search out these defects, 
whether of general management or of particular method, 
is the business of school officials and teachers, It is 
not the part of wisdom to charge the poor results, as 


the Superintendent of Brooklyn does, to the want of 
time, especially when, as we venture to say, there is not 
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a primary-school teacher in Brooklyn who does not 
spend at least eight hours a week in teaching her class 
to read, and about as much more time in teaching 
arithmetic; nor a grammar-school teacher who does 
not drill her class four hours a week in each of these 
studies. It is not more time that is wanted in Brooklyn 
for the studies in each grade, but more wisdom in the 
use of the present time. 

If the boys and girls leave school at eleven years of 
age, they must, of course, go without a knowledge of 
those things that can be learned only by maturer minds ; 
but while they do attend, there is an abundance of time 
for learning the things adapted to their age. If they 
do not learn them, the*failure is due, not to want of 
time, but, as we have said, to a waste of time in poor 
teaching. This is not, by any means, a matter of mere 


speculation. 
WHAT IS DONE ELSEWHERE, 


There was abundant evidence in the scholars’ work 
shown at Philadelphia last year, that other cities greatly 
surpass Brooklyn in the management of their primary 
and grammar schools. The writing from the Cincin- 
nati schools, even that of boys and girls but eight or 
nine years old, was a marvel in precision and beauty, 
The arithmetical work of the same pupils was equally 
deserving of praise. Yet in the Cincinnati schools, as 
much time is devoted to music and drawing as in the 
Brooklyn schools, while the German language is taught 
in addition. What is said of the Cincinnati schools 
may be said of the Cleveland schools, in which music, 
drawing, and the German language are also taught. 
Cleveland was not afraid, as Brooklyn appears to have 
been, to show the quality of her public-school work in 
our international exhibition, And there was a large 
display of work done in the public schools of Boston, 
where music and drawing are both taught; and this 
display showed that the “three R’s” had not suffered 


various other educational exhibits at, Philadelphia, all 
indicating that Brooklyn might learn from others how 
to make better use of time in her primary and grammar 
schools. 

As to whether the limited time now devoted to the 
study of drawing in the public schools of this country 
tends to diminish the attainments of the pupils in the 
other studies, we will add to the testimony.of the ex- 
hibits at Philadelphia, the testimony of persons in a 
position to know exactly whereof they speak. Says the 
Superintendent of the Boston schools : 

“Drawing is now fairly worked into grade in all classes, from 
the lowest primary to the highest in the high schools, — being 
taught altogether in the primary and grammar grades by the regu- 
lar teachers 5 and I have never seen any evidence whatever, that 
this instruction in drawing has produced unfavorable results in 
the other branches ; while, on the other hand, it has been, without 
doubt, of advantage to some of them.” 

Says the Superintendent of Milwaukee, recently 
speaking of the same thing : 

“In no way has drawing been found to interfere with the prog- 
Tess of the pupils in their other studies. The amount of work 
done is just as large, and its quality as good, as before drawing 
introduced, If I were to venttre an opinion on this subject, 
would say that the time devoted to drawing, so far from being 
re results in strengthening the mind of the pupil, and increasing 

oumber and variety of his mental resources. It will be under- 
Stood that all that I have stated above is based upon the supposi- 


“ After an art tuition of three years (the pupils) are utterly un- 
able to draw more than the rudest representative of a square or 
a triangle; and during the same period of instruction in music, 
they have scarcely acquired the power to sing, — or even recog- 
nize,—a written note of music.” 

And in the designs of the academic classes, he finds 
nothing but a “ wonderful tangle of penciled lines.” 

Ni ow, this all goes Simply to prove that, in Brooklyn, 
the instruction in music and drawing is as bad as the 
instruction in the “three R’s”, or rather it goes to prove 
that good results can not be obtained in music and 
drawing, when they are not made examination studies, 
as they are not in Brooklyn, for promotion of pupils, and 
when the Superintendent is trying to drive them out of 
the schools. The drawing exhibits made at Philadel- 
phia by various cities, — Boston, Syracuse, Columbus, 
Milwaukee, for example,—were so excellent in all grades 
that European educators declared that it would be hard 
to do better. We see no reason, except bad manage- 
ment, why Brooklyn should fall so far below other cities 
in the matter of drawing. 

As is usually done by those who oppose the study of 
drawing in the public schools, the Superintendent of 
Brooklyn misrepresents what its advocates have to urge 
in its behalf. He says: 


“ Now, what are the arguments given for thus absorbing this 
monstrous disproportion of time (about two hours weekly)? Why, 
that the great needs of the day are draughismen and designers !” 


There could not well be worse misrepresentation 
than this. The advocates of drawing urge, and justly, 
that it should be taught in the public schools for the 
same general reasons that arithmetic is taught, because 
it will directly benefit the great mass of the people, 
both men and women. After reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, no other study has so good a claim as draw- 


all the common pursuits of life. 


drawing should be treated as a special study? If so, 
then writing and arithmetic should, for the same rea- 
son, be treated as special studies, since accountants 


PROPER TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


These things,—the want of time and the uselessness 
of drawing, — having been disposed of, the “ Letter 
Missive” proceeds to consider the proper training of 
teachers for the public schools of Brooklyn. Says the 
Superintendent : 


“It has been my largest reach of ambition to keep our system 
of instruction free from the intrusion of merely hypothetical im- 
provements; to preserve it pure and intact in its simplicity 
and practicability, and to secure the absolute certainty that only 
the most thoroughly-trained teachers shall be entrusted with its 
execution. That it should be so adjusted that the child of poverty, 
in his briefest stay with us, should carry away with him the very 
best and most helpful fraction of human knowledge; and that not 
an hour of his most inexpressibly precious time should be frit- 
tered away in purposeless routine, or merely speculative train- 
ing, should be the aim of every friend of humanity. Whether this 
shall prove possible of realization, is almost solely dependentupon 
the training of the pupil-teachers which form the academic classes. 
If they should be taught to emulate only the pretentious and su- 
perficial, solid learning and thorough accomplishments of a study 


«tat the instruction is done intelligently and faithfully by the | »i1i fall into contempt, and their merit as instructors be degraded 


Class teacher,” 


7m this additional testimony, we will repeat that 


to feeble, dumb routine, and empty show.” 
All this is said in order to make a case against the 


klyn might possibly learn from other cities how to proposal that the Brooklyn teachers, before being cer- 


teen studies requiring the most intense application of 
mental force.” These studies represent “ solid learn- 
ing,’ we suppose, for they all have the approval of the 
Superintendent, and three-fourths of the Brooklyn 
teachers have passed a. satisfactory examination, in 
them all, before receiving their licenses to teach. With 
such instructors, “ feeble, dumb routine and empty 
show” do not seem possible, if we may rely upon the 
Superintendent’s theoretical opinion ; yet he tells us, 
as a fact, that “piteous thousands” leave the Brook- 
lyn schools, each year, with a “ plentiful lack of learn- 
ing.” But then he also tells us that this sad result is 
due to the want of time, produced by the study of 
music and drawing, All the “ solid learning” of the 
teachers proves of no avail in counteracting the mis- 
chievous effects produced by these two studies. 

And now that we think of it, we see no reason why 
this “ solid learning” should, as so little of it is avail- 
able in the school room. How are teachers to make 
use of rhetoric, chemistry, bookkeeping, geometry, 
higher arithmetic, ancient history, etc., in primary 
schools, where the course of instruction is preserved, 
“pure and intact in its simplicity and practicability”? 
How are they to make much use of “ solid learning,”’ 
even in grammar schools controlled by the same spirit ? 
All this “solid learning” has very little to do with the 
teaching of the “three R’s.” Instead of somé part of 
it, how much better it would be for the teachers to 
qualify themselves to give rational instruction in ele- 
mentary drawing, a study that is not only of universal 
utility in training the hand and the eye, and in develop- 
ing the taste for the beautiful, but is admirably adapted 
to the capacities of boys and girls under eleven years 
of age. It is, also, a study in which the teachers can 
readily be trained to give good instruction, Says the 


ing to be recognized as a compulsory part of elemen-| Superintendent of Milwaukee, a city that prepares its 
tary education for the people, since it affords a knowl-|own teachers to a large extent : 
from music and drawing. Mention might be made ofjedge and a discipline of great positive service in nearly 
It is true that standard of proficiency in the elements of Industrial Drawing, 
draughtsmen and designers cannot get on at all with-|and a knowledge of the methods employed in teaching it, for a 
out drawing. But does that justify one in saying that 


“ As a matter of fact, I believe it is easier to establish a fixed 


certificate, than in the ordinary branches which the certificate is 
made to cover. So far as our experience has gone, we have no 
difficulty in bringing our class teachers up to the work required of 
them; and so far as their performance of it is concerned, I do 
not think that any duty is more willingly, more intelligently or 


cannot get on at all without them. .| satisfactorily discharged.” 


The exhibit of teachers’ work which Milwaukee made 
at Philadelphia bears out the statement of its Superin- 
tendent. This work consisted not only of drawings, 
but of written examination papers, which set forth prin- 
ciples of drawing and proper methods to be followed 
in teaching the subject in public schools. It strikes us 
that similar instruction would prove vastly more service- 
able to the teachers, and through the teachers to the 
children, of Brooklyn, than the study of the “ Ancient 
History of Persia, Greece, and Macedonia,” and of 
“Roman and Norman-French”’ history, in which the 
Superintendent prescribes test examinations for the 
teachers. 

It is evident, let us say in conclusion, that the pub- 
lic schools of Brooklyn are in a bad condition, unless 
the Superintendent misrepresents them, as we half 
suspect he does, when we consider the temper 
of his “Letter Missive.” This official document also 
forces us to believe that he himself does not know 
what to do to improve the school. He is fighting phan- 
toms. We fail to see how parents of intelligence and 
means can consent to send their children to schools, 
where so little is learned as in the. primary schools and 


‘ave time by better management of her primary and} iis cated, should pass a satisfactory examination in|in the lower classes of the grammar schools of Brook- 
grammar schools, What is readily done elsewhere, drawing as in other studies. The following are the 


Cught not to be impossible in Brooklyn, 
MUSIC AND DRAWING. 


tudies in which the candidates for graduation 
ie, a peas. classes and and for teachers’ li-|the children under eleven years of age would make 


Put the Superintendent of Brooklyn does not stop|censes must be examined : 


vith the declaration that music and drawing make im- 


“Geometry, algebra, etymology, chemistry, natural philosophy, 


ee the attainment of good results in the “ three! physiology, mensuration, history of Europe, ancient history, read- 
Sj 800d results are not obtained in these innovat-|ing, rhetoric, composition, bookkeeping, and commercial forms, 


- iG studies themselves, Of the results in the primary 


higher arithmetic, and government of the United States.” 


schools, he Says; 


lyn, if we may believe the Superintendent, Certainly, 
with twenty minutes of rational home instruction daily, 


greater progress than they now do by attending the 
Brooklyn schools six hours daily. And so we venture 
to say that a large percentage of the children who quit 
the public schools of Brooklyn at such an early age, 


do not quit because of poverty, but for other good and 


We have here, the Superintendent informs us, “four-| sufficient reasons, 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 
Very little has lately been said in your valuable jour- 

nal on the subject of Primary Arithmetic. Thinking 

the following might be a valuable aid to many teachers, 


I send it to you: 


12/14/16) 18 20 22) 24 
21/24 27 30 33. 36 
6|20\24/ 28/32) 36 40) 44) 48 
12/18 24/30/36 42/48) 54) 60 66 | 72 
14/21 | 28|35/ 42/49/56 63) 70) 77| 84 
16 | 24/32/40) 48 | 56 64! 72) 88 96 
18/27 | 36/45 54/63 72| 81) 90) 99/108 
20) 3° | 40/ 50} 60 70 100 110 120 

22/33 “ 135 66/77 99 121 132 
36 | 48 | 60) 72) pod 132/144 


It will be seen that this table is the common multi- 
plication table, but may be used for the other processes 
also, when the numbers to be used are like numbers,— 
and no others should be used until pupils are perfectly 
familiar with them. 

For addition, use the different lines or columns hor- 
izontally or vertically, as 2, 4, 6, etc., beginning at the 
top or left side. 

For subtraction, proceed as above, beginning at the 
bottom or right side, giving 24, 22, 20, etc. 

For multiplication, také any two numbers found in 
the table ; the product will be found in the angle formed 
by twolines, one drawn from the number in the upper 
horizontal line, and the other from the number in the 
left vertical line, as 6 8 == 48. From the 6 in the ver- 
tical line, and from 8 in the horizontal, draw lines un- 
til they meet,—the number inside the angle is the re- 
quired number. 

For division proceed in nearly the same way. To 
find the quotient of 48 divided by 6, find 48 and 6: at 
the end of the line needed to complete the angle will be 
found the quotient. 

In teaching the above to beginners, it will be found 
convenient and advantageous to teach the four prin- 
ciples simultaneously, as it is just as easy for a child as 
learning one principle alone. For example, a class of 
little ones is learning the table of three’s in addition, 
saying 3 and 3 are 6, 6 and 3 are 9, etc. ; it will be easy 
to teach the child, that 3 has been taken 3 times, and 
that 3 X 3 9; this is one step toward multiplication. 
Then take away one 3, then another, and then the third 
3,—nothing remains ; subtraction has been commenced 
and with it division, for division is the process of sub- 
tracting one number from another as many times as it 
is contained in it. 

To conclude, I will give an illustration, how the four 
principles may be united : 

Addition. Multiplication. 


42 
42~6—6—6—6—6—6—6 =o. 


42 +6=>7. 


| DANDAAAN 


This table might occupy a conspicuous place on the 
blackboard, where it might remain until thoroughly 


mastered. M. LoensHaL. 

Toledo, O., Fan. 8, 1877. 

GRUBE’S METHOD. 
(As taken from St. Louis School Report. ) 

THIRD STAGE—TREATMENT OF THE NUMBER THREE. 

4. The pure number. (a) Measuring 
=1; for, =2, 2-1 = 1, 3 + 1==3. This ought 
to be read: I can take away 1 from 3, three times ; or 


contained ” must always precede the higher and more 
difficult conception of dividing. 

(2) Measuring by 2.— 

2 1=35 17253; 
1X2+1>3; 
3-2>1;3-1>2; 
3+2=>1 re remainder.) 
(I can take away 2 from 3 
once, and 1 will remain ; or, 
2 is contained in 3 once and 3 is three times 1 ; 

one over.) 1 is the third part of 3. 
1 and 1 are equal numbers; 1 and 2, as well as 2 
and 3, are unequal. Of what equal or what unequal 
numbers does 3 consist, therefore ? 

(6) Practice in solving examples rapidly —How many 
are 3—1—1 +2 divided by 1? 
1—2-+1+1? The answer must be given immedi- 
ately. 

(¢) Combinations.—From what number can you take 
twice 1, and still keep 1? What number is three times 
1? I put down a number once, and again, and again 
once, and get 3: what number did I put down 3 times? 
II. Applied numbers. —How many cents must you 
have to buy a three-cent stamp? Annie had to get a 
pound of tea for $2.00; her mother gave her $3.00. 
How much money must Annie bring back? Charles 
learned one line in his primer ; his sister learned two 
lines more than hedid. How many lines did-she learn? 
If one slate-pencil costs one cent, how much will three 
slate pencils cost? Bertha found in her garden three 
violets, and took them to her parents. How can she 
divide them between father and mother? 

Beemerville, N. F., Fan. 11, 1877. L. M. GEorGINn. 


3 is 1 more than 2 ; 
3 is 2 more than 1 ; 
2 is 1 less than 3 ; 
2 is 1 more than 1 ; 
1 ig2 less than 3 ; 
1 is 1 less than 2 ; 


Courses of Study. 
sT. LOUIS, MO.—W. T. Harris, Sufi. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Fourtn Crass ( 7ime 20 weeks).— Reading, Phsiology, Algebra, 
History (general), Latin, Writing, Zodlogy, Composition, Drawing, 
Singing, Spelling, Mental Arithmetic, Calisthenics. 

Junior Crass (7ime 20 weeks). Algebra, Latin, Geography 
(physical), Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Zodlogy, Composition, 
Drawing, Singing, Spelling, Mental Arithmetic, Calisthenics. 

Mipp_e CLass (7ime 20 weeks).—Teaching Exercises, Latin, 
Geography (physical), Arithmetic, Constitution of United States, 
English Literature, Theory and Art of Teaching, Composition, 
Drawing, Singing, Spelling, Mental Arithmetic, Calisthenics. 

Senror CLASs (7ime 20 weeks).—Teaching Exercises, Reading, 
Latin, Writing, Geography (political), Arithmetic, Theory and 
Art of Teaching, Grammar Review, Composition, Drawing, Sing. 
ing, Spelling, Mental Arithmetic, Calisthenics. 

All recitations are conducted with special reference to the modes 
of teaching the branch of study under consideration. Teaching 
exercises in all studies are required, in the fourth and junior classes, 
to be given to the class. The teaching exercises indicated in the 
middle and senior classes are before the whole school. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 

GENERAL CouRsE.—First or Funior year; Algebra; English 
Analysis; Physical Geography; Latin, or German and Latin; 
Drawing. 

Second year: Geometry; Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; 
Physiology (optional); Book-keeping (optional); Latin or Ger- 
man; Drawing (optional). 

Third year : Trigonometry or Natural Science; Universal His- 
tory; Latin, or German, or French; Drawing (optional) ; Manual 
of Art (optional). 

Fourth or Senior year: Analytical Geometry and Astronomy, 
or Review Mathematics, or Mental and Moral Philosophy; Shake- 
speare; Latin, or German, or French; English Literature ; Con- 
stitution U. S. (one quarter); Drawing (optional). 

Music and Rhetoricals throughout the course. 

Course.—This differs from the General Course 
only in the following particulars : 

First or Funier year: Latin alone, instead of Latin and Ger- 
man. 

Second year: Greek, instead of Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry, and Latin alone, instead of Latin or German. 

Third year : Greek, instead of Trigonometry or Natural Sci- 
ence, and Latin alone, instead of Latin, or German, or French. 

Senior year: Greek, Latin alone, instead of Latin, or German, 
or French ; and Review Mathematics, instead of Review Mathe- 
matics, or Analytical Geometry, or Astronomy, or Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 

Pupils have the following choice of studies: 

Junior year : Between Latin alone, and Latin and German. 


1 is contained in 3, three times. The idea of “to be 


| year there are, as optional studies, Physiology, Book-keeping, and 
Drawing. 

Third year: Between Latin, or German, and French, and be- 
tween Trigonometry and Natural Science. The optional studies 
are, Manual of Art, and Drawing. 

Senior year: Between Latin, or German, or French and Mental 
or Moral Philosophy. Between Review Mathematics and Analyt- 
ical Geometry and Astronomy, or Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Drawing is the optional study this year. 

A choice of course when once made must be adhered to. 


Ohio Stale Board of Examiners. 


(Continued from Jan. 18.) 


ZOOLOGY. 

1. Why do we not classify animals according to their external 
resemblances? Name some of the natural divisions of the animal 
kingdom. Describe the great branches of the animal kingdom, 
as given by Cuvier. 

2. Point out and explain the general relations between minerals, 
plants, and animals. 

3. What is the physical basis of life called? What phenomena 
of life are possessed by all animals ? 

4- What are the characteristics of lemurs, monkeys, and apes? 
In what respects do the chimpanzee and gorilla resemble man ? 

5. Give a brief description of the carnivora of North America. 
Describe the animal life of Australia. 

6. Describe the digestive organs of ruminants and birds. 
What animals have no special respiratory apparatus ? 

7. What peculiarities mark the nervous system of the articulata ? 
How does the blood of insects circulate ? 

8. How is silk obtained? Name some of the characteristics of 
bees. How is the spider’s web formed ? 

g. Give a description of the Echinodermata, that shall include 
an account of their nervous system and their means of digestion 
and respiration. 

10, What forms of animal life are peculiar to the different 
zones? Where are sponges and corals most numerous ? 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. The specific gravity of ether is .716. How much will a 
pound of gold weigh when immersed in it? 

2. I have a nugget of quartz and gold which weighs 10 ounces 
in air and 8 ounces in water. The specific gravity of gold being 
19 and that of quartz 2.65, how much gold is there in the nugget? 
* 3. A body weighs 500 pounds on the earth's surface: what 
would it weigh at a distance of, 500 miles above the surface? If 
dropped from the above height, how far would the body fall in 10 
seconds ? 

4- How can the variations in the intensity of gravity be deter- 
mined by a seconds pendulum? At New York the length of a 
seconds pendulum is 39.1 inches : how long should a pendulum be 
in order to beat 10 times per minute? 

§ The specific gravity of sulphuric acid being 1.84, what must 
be the bulk of, a hollow vessel of copper, weighing 8 pounds, that 
will just float in it? 

6. When the mercury in a barometer stands at 28.25 inches, to 
what height will alcohol, whose specific gravity is .79, rise in a 
Torricellian tube ? 

7. A stone dropped. from the cupola of St. Peter’s is heard to 
strike the ground in 5$ seconds: from what height did it fall? © 

8. What is the relative intensity of two sounds or two lights, 
from the same source, at distances of 20 and 70 feet from a given 
object ? 

g. What is meant by the index of refraction? Explain the solar 
spectrum, and describe its properties ? 

10. How is the boiling point of water affected by variations in 
atmospheric pressure? What is meant by the mechanical equiv- 
alent of heat? How. does statistical differ from dynamical 
electricity ? 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1, What is the province of political economy? Name some 
eminent men who have written reatises on this science. 

2. How is wealth created? How does the introduction of ma- 
chinery affect labor and value ? 

3 Explain the Malthusian theory of population and the mer- 
cantile system. 

4- How are the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial inter- 
ests of a country related? What effects has the division of labor 
upon production ? 

5- What causes affect the wages of labor and the profits on in- 
vested capital? 

6. By what means can capitalists secure the more hearty co- 
operation of their employes? Of what utility are trade-unions 
and strikes ? 

7. Name some of the means by which legislation can promote 
the general welfare of a people. 

8. Why are gold and silver the best circulating mediums? Men- 
tion some of the advantages and disadvantages of our present 
national bank system. 

9. What kinds of taxation are most unobjectionable? By what 
arguments is taxation proved to be justifiable? 

to. What is a tariff? Whet was the netare of the tacifis of 


Second year: Between Greek and Natural Science. In this 


1789, 1842, and 1861? 
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KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


OF FROEBEL’S METHOD.—KIN- 
ARTEN TRAINING. 


BY MRS. JOHN KRAUS-BOELTE. 


The characteristic of Froebel’s method consists just in his 
methods of occupying children, by permitting them to bring forth 
roduct by their own feeble efforts. These methods awaken 
ae develop the germs of the creative spirit, the spirit of inven- 
- and, instead of allowing the child to imitate, lead him to 
sjuce individual work. A real fusion of learning, work, and 
P is only possible when the objects which serve the child in 
wen are not ready made, but invite independent mental and 
P upon them. Ready-made playthings hinder childish 
erate and train to laziness and thoughtlessness ; and hence are 
vnuch more injurious than can be expressed. The impulse of ac- 
tivity then turns to destruction of the ready-made things, and be- 
comes at last a real spirit of destructiveness. Also merely 
hanical work of the children, that which is done withoat ex- 
re the imaginative faculties, is likewise injurious, because 
thereby the intellect becomes inactive. Froebel’s method aims to 
give nothing but the material for play. The transforming of this 
material, wherein play and work consist, is done according to law, 
in a free, inventive, productive manner. “ Just there,” says Ber- 
tha von Marenholtz, “ where the critic commonly attacks the kin- 
dergarten, lies its highest value.” It is thought by some, that 
Froebel gives to all children the same materials, prepared before- 
hand, so that they may make use of them 3 and that he obliges 
them to draw from these materials determined and foreseen re- 
sults. But this would trammel all individuality. We do observe 
in some quarters a disposition to make patterns and prepare elab- 
orate material for the kindergarten ; but this is a deviation which 
annuls Froebel’s principles. His method is the very opposite. 
The child receives only simple material, which he can transform, 
or compose info new forms within the limits of his nature. The 
important thing is, that the teacher should be thoroughly imbued 
with Froebel’s principle. The individuality of children is neither 
constrained nor fettered when the kindergartner knows how to 
lead him to appropriative use of materials suitable to his purpose. 
Nothing is more difficult to set forth in Froebel’s method, nor 
more important to be comprehended, than the application to chil- 
dren's plays of the most general law of creation. But it is abso- 
jutely necessary to see how this application is mage by the chil- 
dren, in order to appreciate the value of the method.” Under the 
head: “ What is Required of the Kindergartner,” (compare Re- 
port of the Com. of Education of 1872, in an article on “ Zhe O8b- 
ject of the Kindergarten,” byjoh n Kraus), it will be seen, “ that 
the most essential part of the whole system is the methodical ar- 
rangement of the exercises and the games, and the explanations 
given by Froebel to those who are to conduct them. To know 
them all is quite a study; to apply them well, an art; to under- 
stand their significance — their effect — the order and manner in 
which they ought to be given to the children, is a science. It can- 
not be too often repeated, that nothing but long and careful study 
of the system amd actual working, will give such knowledge of de-, 
tails as would enable a person to practice the peculiar mode of in- 
struction, or to understand the many important points, such as the 
length of time to be given to each exercise, or which of these may 
be used simultaneously. 

“That it is necessary to begin every art, every trade, and in 
short all kinds of ,handiwork with the elements of all knowl- 
tdge, every one knows. But what the elements of all 
knowledge, — what the elements of all work, — are, that 
tvery one does not know. What has been said by Pestalozzi 
and Froebel on this subject, and repeatedly commented upon at 
length by Diesterweg, Bertha von Marenholtz has drawn into a 
small compass.” In order to learn to read, one must first learn 
the A, B, C. To be able to work productively, one must learn 
the A, B, C, of matter, and also the A, B, C, of things, since all 
things are of material nature, But this A, B, C, of nature con- 
sists in their common properties ; for example, form, color, size, 
number, sound, etc. Whether we mean artistic or industrial 
work, it always has to do with form, color, dimension, etc., and 
these organs. must be carefully developed arid exercised, there- 
fore, if the work is to succeed. © Before object-teaching in the 
school undertakes this practice, things and their properties have 
been Perceived by the young denizens of earth, — perceived as an 
pression not yet understood. - But this merely indefinite per- 
Pe does not yet give the A, B, C, of things clearly and defi- 
pr dy any more than looking at books teaches the child the 
this A, B, C, of things must unquestionably pre- 

{ nese “a B, C, of words, Since the sign (the letters) presup- 
eetle concrete to which they refer; this most original of all 
rete waa of all understanding and learning, had not yet been 
tin Peng: Froebel. The things and their properties are cer- 

Y there, and they are also perceived by every child of sound 
senses, but they have not been set in order so as to be irresistibly 
tablet of original and simplest elements on the still blank 
the form of ss Id’s soul. This discovery, and the clothing of it in 
Daimaee “an ay, is Froebel’s general thought, and the new and im- 
&in his method! Only in this way is it possible that 


 ____ 


viduality ; and the only proper nourishment, the milk of his earliest | to the moral sentiment, when the child discovers it has been de- 
development, be administered to the young mind. The material, | ceived,—but also a knowledge of the infant mind, a perception of 
which the A, B, C, of the Properties of things (of all things) rep-|the thoughts and fancies which chase one another through the in- 
resent, are far more easily to be combined for the as yet unprac- | fant brain, a knowledge and perceptive power which only a watch- 
ticed organs of the child, than the letters of words unintelligible | ful and loving experience can acquire. An industry and a patience 
to him ; the figure and image combined by himself express the | far beyond any needed by the teacher of more advanced pupils, 
soul of the child, yet hidden from himself, better than words|are required by the highly-cultivated men and women to whom 
could do it: just as the artist can express his idea, not in words, |alone the training of infant minds should be intrusted. Advanced 
but only in works of art. But the discovery of such a plastic A,| pupils go more than half-way to meet their teacher, — the infant 
B, C, is not only the beginning, the knowledge, and the mastery |can render no assistance to his; all has to be borne, suffered, and 
of the material, it also brings the free methodical management of| done for ::m,—his future habits depend mainly on those given to 
every work, by means of which the workman arrives at the com-|him in his earliest years. Yet the care of him in these important 
prehension of its theory, and thus only is labor to be raised to sci- | days is generally confided to ignorant nurses and to the less skilled 
ence, when it becomes an intellectual and individual product. class of teachers.” 

Some time ago the graduates of Columbia Law School, in the| As I'said already, some years ago, before this Association, that 
city of New York, some two hundred in number, appeared before |“ One of the chief causes that Froebel’s method mostly has been 
the general term of the supreme court to be admitted to practice | executed imperfectly, is the insufficient training of kindergartners.” 
under the statute. Judge Davis, who presided, took occasion to|and I here repeat what we demand of a kindergartner, viz: “An 
say, “that he disapproved of the manufacturing of lawyers.” |indispensable element in the kindergartner is, a quick and ready 
While he thought it proper to examine the gentlemen before him sympathy with the children, but it must be real, genuine, not pre- 
in regard to character, he intended to instruct the committee to|tended. She must be a child at heart, must be mother and sister 
adhere to the admission of graduates from law schools, and al-|to the children, and feel happy in their company, and have a clear 
though the committee were obliged to examine as to their charac- | insight into child-nature and life up to the seventh year. The na- 
ter, and the court to admit them to practice, there were other re-|ture of the child’s mind is best learned by studying the thing it- 
quirements than the mere passing of the examination at alaw/|self. The principles of education cannot be fully mastered, es- 
school. Similar it is in regard to medical and normal schools. | pecially in their relation to methods, unless illustrated by their 
Says Dr. H. C. Wood, in regard to the medical education in the | application, and these can be done only where they are practised. 
United States : “There may be in the community a wide diversity | An exact knowledge and spiritual comprehension should be de- 
of opinion as to the power of the medical profession for good, but | manded, united with dexterous handling and turning to account as 
there certainly must be a great unanimity as to its power for evil. | realization of the material; some musical knowledge and ability 
What may be called the medical instinct of the race is so strong |$0 as to execute Froebel’s songs, and guide the plays with pleas- 
that, in times of serious illness, the most inveterate scoffer is fain | ure ; a cheerful humor that can easily enter the child’s plays, and 
to call upon the physician. The public has therefore a vital in-|is not easily affected by childish frowardness ; conscientiousness ; 
terest in the practical skill of the profession, and, as this skill is}so much knowledge of nature as to be enabled to show to the 
chiefly the result of technical education, in the training of young |children everywhere the Creator’s love, wisdom, and power; in 
physicians. The methods of education pursued in this country are | short, a pure and perfectly-cultivated mind and character ; an idea 
at present singularly imperfect, and the need of some contro] |of enduring results of her labor; a knowledge of the difficulties 
from without the profession is imperative.” Says another: “Our |of her work, an appreciation of the sad consequences of mistakes ; 
medical schools, law schools, normal schools, and al] professional |and, once more, a warm love for children, a spirit of self-sacrifice 
schools, in a measure, fail to meet the expectant demands of the | for their good, a just estimate of the true dignity of her vocation. 
public, in sending forth trusworthy physicians, competent lawyers, | Then it will be seen that it requires more tact, more energy, more 
and teachers of power and influence, mainly because the material | ingenuity, more skill, more labor on the part of the ere We 
upon which they operate is immatured.” The principal of one |an industry and patience far beyond any needed by the teacher o 
x aot most a wd normal schools in this country says:|more advanced pupils, And last, but not least, the kindergartner 
“There are perhaps more quacks to-day in the profession of |needs true enthusiasm, which is kindled only at the altar of the 
teaching than in the profession of medicine. The aim of a normal |!iving heart of little children.” The kindergartner should also know 
school is to impart to teachers a professional education, and to ena- | how the cheerful m~ of the children ng _ at a more 
able us to drive out the quacks. The stupidity of the physician |serious instruction of the school. What renders children so 
is rarely felt at the time; the ‘blunder of the lawyer may result in| happy in the kindergarten is that they learn to play, the only 
financial ruin; but the crudities and ignorance of the teacher may | thing that they care for after having supplied their animal wants. 
continue undetected for years. If aman has a pompous exterior| ‘‘ That which will render pupils as happy in the primary schools 
and glib tongue, he may deceive boards of school trustees for |is, that they learn to /earn, the next thing children care for after 
years. The teacher’s work being intangible, and we might add, | they have learned to play,” and that this latter should be the re- 
spiritual, the great mass of mankInd cannot estimate it as they do sult of the kindergarten time ; it should be found existing in chil- 
flour, coal, and medicine, etc.” dren at their seventh year. It should be further be borne in mind 

“In America,” says Miss Anna C. Brackett, “more than else- aim of system of 
where, we must expect to find multitudes attempting to do what |ten ed for young children up to seven years of age,—when school- 
is beyond their wena and the profession of education, in com- training proper should begin,—is to prepare for all subsequent ed- 
mon with all other spheres, exhibits this fact. The American nor- ucation. But in order that school-teaching groper should begin 
mal school, in order that its diploma shall mean anything what-|in the right way, the kindergartner should know how the cheerful 
ever, has therefore to distinguish between the chaff and the wheat, | play of the children should pass over finally into the more serious 
and then, decidedly and with authority, to separate the one from |instruction of the school. This is a point of great significance ; 
the other, retaining only the wheat. Unless it does this steadily, |s0 much so, that Diesterweg says, that “if this could not be done, 
without fear or favor, it will be of very little service, however |it would be better that we had no kindergartens.” The kinder- 
large may be its numbers, because it will simply serve, in that |gartner is also often asked to give elementary instruction to those 
case, to exhibit a natural weakness instead of helping to correct it.” children who have passed through the kindergarten ; and if it vor 

It may be asked: “ What has this to do with the training | only on this account she should be acquainted with the pedagogics ot 
and qualification of kindergartners, who have only to deal|the new elementary methods, and the history of their development, 
with little children?” As the kindergarten is regarded as|andshe also must be taught how to teach. Without this howtetee 
the nursery of mankind, this fact speaks in itself for impor- preg 
is attached to the true training of the kindergartner. could easily einr 
pesewedetie said, that “ if it were ae every child should |tions. A sufficient insight into school affairs will, besides, make 
be taught by God himself” Every child is taught by a Divine | her modest, and she will not judge schools hastily if she acquires 
Providence that perpetually undoes mischief which our folly and|@ knowledge of the highly-gifted persons who have devoted their 

ickedness inflict, and the best recognition we can make of this lives to its development and continued accomplishment. If we 
bya lace our largest-minded and largest-hearted teachers |look more minutely at the subject and the method of instruction, 
7 The teachers of| we ought to render more prominent the fact that the different 
over our youngest children in the school-room. 
the lowest grades of pupils must be the animating soul of the branches of instruction have a certain connection wit ; rela- 

; ins with or ough s y-join work can 

ones can | nearer the aim of the training of the true kindergartner, and 
own enthusiasm and work, the powers by which : . independe k be reached, —that is, if 
apprehend, in gradual process, the mysteries of knowledge.” |can an indepen pe t 
Similarly expresses himself the author of a little pamphlet, | can pre-suppose that nstruction can profound an 
—The Philosophy of Teaching: “So deeply are we impressed | comprehensive. 
with the importance and utility of the kindergarten, and with; In regard tothe different branches of instruction, we require, in 
the high qualities required by the teacher of the very young, | pedagogics, complete and exact knowledge of the newer historical 
that we are more and more disposed to believe that the true order pedagogical development, from Amos Comenius to Pestalozzi and 
: k and promotion among the teachers should be, to speak in| Froebel. It is a fact, and everybody can see it who follows the 
an ae soe. downwards; that is to say, the younger the children to)development of universal history, that one fact develops itself 
pete the higher the rank and remuneration of the teacher ; |from the preceding one. Before our time excellent men have ae 
for not only is an extensive range of knowledge necessary to en- and they have prepared the ground, that our ideas may a 
able the teacher truthfully to answer the innumerable questions of| place thereon. We all are sa on the shoulders of our an- 
inquisitive infancy, and to avoid giving false notions, to be after-|cestors, and, therefore, also, Froebel does not stand alone by him- 


can ha Jounsest child, by his own labor, that is by self-activity, 
Work out his intellectual powers in their entire indi- 


wards with greater or less difficulty removed,—always with a shock self in his educational endeavors. Comenius, Ratichius, Franke, 
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Salzmann, Basedow, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Krause, F ichte, Dies- 
terweg, etc., etc. What significance is attached to these names 
for education in Germany? Froebel, in many things, is very 
much like them, and in other things, again, he is widely different. 
But a kindergartner should be intimate with this. For it often 
happens that teachers who have read a little of Froebel, put the 
question: “ What Froebel asks, many others have said before 
him;” for example this question: “Did not Comenius say that 
the play of the child was his work?” Ought not she be enabled 
to answer: “ Who of them has, like Froebel, taken in hand so 
practically the education of the little-ones, that in it the germ of 
all future good might be placed? And who gave us the means, and 
discovered the laws of life, through which alone we can educate 
according to nature? Without a knowledge of the efforts of the 
past centuries no one is enabled to see why Froebel’s efforts be- 
came a necessity, an historical act, and why Froebel, for all time, 
will occupy such a prominent place in pedagogy. We also must 
do justice to the time after Froebel up to the present day; this 
time must be looked upon and talked over, and the merit of the 
prominent advocates of pedagogical ideas should be duly recog- 
nized, and their writings read and criticised. The system of Froe- 
bel and his means, founded on old and new physiological and 
psychological experiences and investigations, should be studied 
theoretically and practically, so that each kindergartner will be 
enabled to give as quickly an account for questions as well as she 
has learned to handle methodically the means of occupation. She 
must be, in the fullest sense, not only the guide of the plays, but, 
also, understand them thoroughly. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


CHANGES OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 
succeeds John M. McKleroy. 


Colerado, Jos. C. Shattuck “ Horace M. Hale. 


teaches, but also a mastery of the best methods by which that 
knowledge should be conveyed to the minds of the pupils. While 
he sees that the pupil comprehends the literal meaning of the 
texts in the books he habitually draws from resources outside the 
text-books to illustrate and enlarge that knowledge. We hope 
and believe that he will be well sustained by our citizens. — Sen- 
tinel. 


VERMONT. 
State Teachers’ Association. 
The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held In Bennington on the 1st and 2d of the 


present month. 
FIRST DAY.—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association was welcomed to Bennington by Prof. 1. W. 
Dunham, principal of the High School, in a very earnest and in- 
teresting address. 

Following the address of welcome, was an able discussion of 
“ The Relation of the Public School to the College” ; and next in 
order was an instructive paper on “Class Room Methods,” by 
Rev. R. M, Luther, of Bennington, 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
First in the afternoon was the discussion of “ School Supervis- 
ion,” led by Mr. Richardson, of Barre Academy, and Mr. Dana, 
principal of the Rutland High School. ; 
Several others gave interest to the discussion by brief remarks. 
The discussion served to strengthen the opinion that our system 
of school supervision is, in some respects, very defective. 
This was followed by an able and instructive address on “ Suc- 


cess in Life,” by Rev, M. E, Cady, principal of the academy in 


Poultney. 
The exercises of the afternoon were closed by a brief discussion 


of “ Compulsory Education.” 


EVENING SESSION, 
At 7 o’clock in the evening, Rev. R. T. Hall, of Pittsford, read 


to eleven, so that the daily session will begin at nine and end at 
half-past twelve o’clock. 

— Mr. Hume, the recently appointed Superintendent of Schools 
at Lawrence, has been cordially welcomed by the teachers of the 
city, and enters upon the arduous duties of his office under the 
most favorable auspices, 

— Miss Dawson, the new professor of Chemistry at the Bradford 
Academy, is highly spoken of by the teachers and pupils of that 
flourishing institution. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Hon. Edgar H. Wheeler has presented a North Ston- 
ington public school with a fine set of scientific apparatus. 

— William Houghton, a Yale graduate of '73, sails this month 
for a three years residence in Japan, where he is ta serve as pro. 
fessor of Literature in the University at Yeddo, at an annual sal- 
ary of $3,000. 

— Miss Mary J. Harmon, of South Norwalk, a graduate of the 
Oswego Normal School, fills the vacancy in the Union Schoo! 
caused by the resignation of Miss Aura Knight, who has left the 
town since the performance of an interesting ceremony, followed 
by the good wishes of numerous friends. . 

— New Haven has 13,068 children in-its public schools, an in- 
crease of several hundred. 

— The South school district,Hartford, is a principality num- 
bering about 3,000 children. The district already has three large 
school-houses, but needs another, and the quarrel over location 
has led to several stormy meetings at the largest school hall, to 
one day’s balloting at an engine house, to calling in, by law, school 
visitors from West Hartford to settle the location, whose decision 
did not settle it, to a call for another meeting in the school hall, 
and to an injunction upon the same by one of the judges of the 
supreme court on account of danger and of the too small size of 
the hall. For a first-class lively time in Hartford, build a new 
school-house. 


John Frazer. a very thoughtful and highly instructive paper upon “ The Teach- 
Thos. S. Gathright. |ing of Morals in Schools.” Said the speaker : “The school laws 
J. M. McKenzie, of the State require that teachers shall be possessed of good moral 
Stephen D. Pool. character, yet this quality is not emphasized very greatly by the 
B, W. Byrne. popular demand. Doubtless, a good deal of moral training is re- 


Kansas, Allen B. Lemmon * 
Mississippi, Jos. Bardwell, D.D., 
Nebraska, 5S. R. Thompson “2 
N. Carolina, John J. Scarborough “ 
W. Virginia, W. K. Pendleton 94 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The quarterly meeting of the school committee 
was held in the high school building, Friday evening, Feb. 2. Dr. 


In Louisiana, there is still a question whether Wm. G. Brown 


(Rep.) or Robert M. Lusher (Dem.) was elected. 


In South Carolina, whether John R. Talbot (Rep.) or Hugh L. 


Thompson (Dem.) succeeds J. K. Jillson. 


In Florida, Wm. Watkins Hicks has probably been superseded 


by an opponent whose name is not yet given. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THe State ScHoot Report for 1876, by ex-Superintendent Si 
thonds, is printed, and is now in the hands of the binder. The en- 
tire number of copies are to be bound, a courtesy never before 
extended the New Hampshire school report. Those who have 
seen advanced sheets speak of it as an unusually valuable docu- 
ment. Mr. Simonds has prepared the larger part of it since out 


of office, devoting to it some three months of his time. 


contain nearly 600 pages. He distributes the report from his 


home, Franklin. 


MANCHESTER.—In response to a public call, a large number of 


ceived by the pupils of the common schools through necessary en- 
forcement of rules of order, and the influence of conscientious 
teachers. But this training is incidental, and is regarded by many 
as quite aside from the legitimate object of public instruction. 
But can we, as patriots, afford to leave the moral element in edu- 
cation to shift for itself? Moral culture is too important and in- 
fluential for weal or woe, to be quietly ignored. Mere intelligence 
does not necessarily make a man or a nation either better or hap- 
pier, or, in the long run, richer, I trust I am not taking a narrow 
or bigoted view, when I maintain that every man ought to choose 
for his own sons, and for the whole nation, honest ignorance in- 
stead of dishonest intelligence, if we are compelled to choose be- 
tween them. If we can do anything in the school to train up good 
men and women, it is a duty we must not neglect. It is certain, I 
think, that we, in Vermont, have never yet begun to realize the 
meaning of the fact, that a large and increasing element of our 
population is lamentably deficient in respect to the moralities. 
One need not be an alarmist to perceive that very serious dangers 
threaten many of our towns from this direction. There are, to be 


Our citizens recently gathered at the common-council room to sure, difficulties in the way of moral training in the schools ; but if 
show their interest in the formation of a society for mutual ad-| sectarian quarrels can be hushed up, there is no real difficulty in 
vancement in literature and the liberal arts. So many came, in| the way of far more moral training in schools than is now common. 
fact, that the room was found to be too small, and an adjourn-| None can object to having their children trained to be honest, 
ment was made to the City Hall above. From several names} truthful, pure, reverent, and obedient to law; and such must be 
suggested, the name “Athens Club” was selected as the only|the training of our schools, if they shall secure to us, as individ- 


euphonious descriptive title broad enough to cover the possible uals, as a State and nation, the obj . 
researches of the society. The constitution is brief, and some of| lished.” ne Oe 


its]main points are as follows: Any person above the age of eigh- 


But no abstract can do justice to this admirable paper. It was 


teen, of good moral character, to be eligible to membership, and listened to with great interest by alarge and appreciative audience, 


upon joining the club to enroll himself or herself as a member of | and will, doubtless, be productive of good results. 


one or more of the five “ chapters” into which the club is divided, 
viz: Music, Literature, Dramatic, Art, Science; and pay an an- 
nual fee of two dollars. These chapters to be controlled by heads 
or chiefs, the five chiefs constituting an executive committee for 
the club. Each chief to be assisted by two councillors to be 


The remaining exercises will be reported next week. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The Museum of Comparative Zoology, at Cambridge, has 


chosen by the several sections. The club to hold regular meet-| cost about . 
$985,000, of which has 000 
ings through the session, and an entertainment to be provided by | vate ste $605, co weshougn given $290, ond pot 


each chapter in tarn,—thus giving each member of the club a part 


— J. W. Dickinson, secretary-elect of the State Board of Edu- 


to perform, and providing all members with a great deal of instruc- cation, has served longer as principal of a State N 1 School 


tion and entertainment at very low cost. 


than any other man in the country, and during his principalship of 


of the Ash street grammar school, originated in the minds of a 


— George W. Nesmith, of Franklin, one of the trustees, is made 


few of the present and past pupils, who since then have zealously acting president of the State Agricultural College. 


labored toward bringing such a re-union about. Exercises were 


— There has been only one vacancy in the ranks of the sewing 


arranged, and invitations sent to all the alumni and a few friends teachers in the Boston public schools for a year, and the list hep 


of the school, and Friday evening, Jan. 26, was fixed upon as the 
time for it to come off. Owing to the smallness of the Ash street 


plicants recorded now numbers sixty, and daily increases. 
— One hundred and ninety of the cities and towns of Massachu- 


hall, only a limited number of invitations were issued to those setts maintain high schools, They embrace seven cighths of the 


outside of the alumni. The exercises commenced at 8.00 o'clock, 
and were listened to with marked attention by an audience num- 
bering over four hundred. | 

KEENE.—A visit to the High School, a few days since, satisfied 
us that we have a principal, in Mr. Powell, of very rare excellence. 


entire population, and one-fifth of these towns support such schools 
of their own free will, without any requirement of the statute. 

~— The Boston School Board has under consideration two new 
rules. One of them raises the age of admission to primary schools 
to six years, The other reduces the hours of work in them to 


Leach, superintendent of public schools, read his annual report. 
It contained many timely thoughts upon what our schools ought 
to accomplish. The whole number of pupils registered the past 
term was 11,625. The president appointed Messrs, H. H. Bur- 
rington, Nicholas VanSlyck, and W. H. King as the committee on 
health and ventilation; and Rev. C. A. Staples, Eli W. Blake, 
and D. Perrin as a. committee.to prepare the annual report. 
WARREN.—The examinations of the primary schools,—M\|sses 
E, Hoar, H. Martin, A. Clarke, and Nellie Hoar, teachers,—oc- 
curred on Wednesday, Jan. 24. The grammar schools, Misses 
Cole, Fish, and Turner, teachers, were examinined, Thursday. 
The high school examination occupied the whole day Friday. 
The examinations in all the schools were highly satisfactory to the 
committee, and the exercises of the high school, including decla- 
mations and essays, were pronounced among the most interesting 
ever held. The exercises in music that were interspersed showed 
that the schools had made rapid progress in this branch under 
their new instructor, Mr. Charles H. Ryder. 

WESTERLY. — The class of ’77 in the Westerly High School 
have arranged for two or three lectures, in the hall of the Elm 
street school house, for the benefit of the school library. 
WoonsockET,—The high school course of lectures, the object of 
which is to secure needed articles for the school, was opened on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 30, by Rev. C. J. White. The lecture, the 
subject of which was “The Spectroscope and its Revelations,” was 
full of valuable information, and was listened to by an apprecia- 
tive audience. . . Mr. Spencer Lane, for the past three 
years connected with the public schools of this town as teacher of 
singing, closed his labors with the schools at the close of the 
term just ended. . . . The school committee has decided to 
introduce the Duntonian system of writing. 


Warwick, — Thé schools at Natick, Mr. J. Q. Adams, teacher 
of the grammar department, Theresa Westcott of the intermedi- 
ate, and Ella T. Remington of the primary, closed on Friday, Jan- 
26. Many of the pupils were perfect in attendance, and several 
received prizes for improvement in their studies. The schools at 
Pontiac (grammar and primary), Misses L. A. Corey and E. L. 
Kimball, teachers, closed at the same time. The average attend- 
ance, especially in the primary department, was good for a winter 
term. The schools at Centreville, Mr. D. R. Adams and Miss 
Lizzie Allen, teachers, also closed on the same day. The facts 
in regard to the above schools indicated a very successful term. 
The schools having had one week’s vacation, commenced aga!n 
Feb. 5. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL.—The large public interest in the proposed 
establishment of an industrial school is attested by the attendance 
upon the legislative hearings, and by the numerous contributions 
which appear in the newspapers. 
BRisTOL.—The pupils of the public schools have enjoyed 4 v4 
cation of two weeks, The schools commence on Monday, Feb. 12. 
CUMBERLAND, — The public schools in district No. 13 (Valley 
Falls) have closed their winter term. The same teachers, Mr. J. 


He has, evidently, not only a thorough knowledge of what he 


three each day, with a recess of thirty minutes, from half-past ten 


A. Keach in the grammar department, and Miss Imogene Ally" 


hi 


i 
| | 
| 
will 
| 
| 
twenty-one years he has graduated 870 pupils 
i 
| 
| 
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Mrs. Dora Harris in thefprimary, have been retained a long 
time, and the schools are highly commended. 

LINCOLN. —The schools in district No. 3, (Valley Falls), Mr. H. 
w. Keach, principal of the grammar department, and Miss Lizzie 
Griffin, teacher of the primary, commenced their spring term on 
Monday, Jan. §. 102 pupils were registered in these schools last 


term. 


“THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 
METEOROLOGICAL. 

Since the date of our last communication this city has been 
favored with beautiful weather, A clear atmosphere, brilliant 
sunlight, and warm winds from the south have prevailed. Under 
the genial influence of the latter the immense snow-fall of the last 
two months has quietly but surely disappeared, and while our 
neighbors have been visited with great calamities from this cause 
we have suffered only from a great abundance of—“ slush.” 

SANITARY. 

Reference has heretofore been made to the unusual prevalence 
and malignity of scarlet fever and diphtheria. There is still no 
abatement in either the extent or virulence of these diseases, 
which have become epidemic. There has been a considerable 
awakening of the public, however. The health department of the 
city government has been reorganized, a physician being placed at 
its head. Numerous meetings of doctors have been held, and 
while there is ‘a great disagreement among them as to “ prophy- 
lactics,” and the general treatment of special cases, the two great 
schools of medical practitioners have substantially agreed upon 
what is the duty of the city government in the matter. In the 
meantime abundant opportunity has been afforded this community 
to learn that no class in the country can abuse its members with 
greater vigor or apparent enjoyment, than that professing allegi- 


ance to A:sculapius. 
NEW SCHOOLS. 


At the last meeting of the board of education provision was 
made for the organization of three new schools. This item is not 
to be interpreted, however, as indicating any very extensive im- 
provement in that direction, but rather as furnishing an occasion 
for the remark that the policy of the city for two years past, in 
this matter of providing school accommodations, has been only a 
“make-shift” policy. Instead of erecting suitable buildings for 
the accommodation of the yearly increase of population, the plan 
of renting rooms in a neighborhood, whenever its population 
clamored for more accommodations, has been resorted to. Asa 

result there has grown up, within the time referred to, fifteen or 
twenty so-called “schools,” having from sixty to five hundred 
pupils each, These buildings are generally without suitable ac- 
commodations. The tendency of the plan is wholly injurious. 
It is in the direction of imperfect supervision and imperfect grad- 
ing. It is in the direction of creating popular dissatisfac- 
tion at the inequality of the facilities furnished by differ- 
ent schools belonging to the same system. It is in the di- 
rection of re-establishing, with all its faults and none of its vir- 
tues, the country district school in the heart of a great city. 

FINANCIAL, 

The excuse alleged for this and all other shortcomings is, the 
“financial embarrassment” of the city. And there certainly is 
nothing very cheerful in the present financial aspects of Chicago. 
The five-year loans, made after the fire, are all coming due. It is 
stated that mortgages for fifty millions dollars come due this year. 
But the chief difficulty in the way of the successful transaction of 
the city’s business is the non-payment of taxes. It is commonly 
supposed in the rest of the world that, however it may be with 
others, the tax-gatherer cannot be put off. It is not so in Chi- 
- The revenue laws of the city are so complicated, weak, 
and imperfect generally that the payment of a large portion of 
the taxes for three or four years back has been successfully re- 
sisted, While the expenditures have not exceeded the appropria- 
Gone in any of the city departments, there have been constant de- 
fits owing to the non-collection of the expected taxes. At the 
present time there have been appropriations actually made one 
me two years 4Z0, aggregating $336,000, for the erection of four- 
‘ a new buildings, but which have not yet been collected. More 

an this, a considerable amount of taxes collected have been 
misappropriated or squandered by defaulting officers, As a fur- 
ther result it may be mentioned that the 
pli occasioned by these various delinquent taxpayers and 
nN cers, reaches the neighborhood of $4,000,000, upon which 
high rates of interest are paid. An effort on the part of the peo- 
Pe the city’s business on business principles has occa- 
a considerable distress especially among city employes 
wwe 1s impending. The resolution has been reached by the 
“ty authorities to avoid contracting further debts. Accordingly 
hey "¢ Inauguration of a new government, last spring, a forced 
anti of expenses, including salaries in all departments, aggre- 
per cent., was ordered,—though the appropria- 
oe the year were already made. A decision was had in one 

Courts to the effect that money could not be borrowed for 


pred city, except in anticipation of appropriations al- 


ha NO APPROPRIATIONS 
ve yet been made for the year beginning Jan. 1, 1877, and the 


which is to characterize the financial affairs of teachers for the 
next three months. 
THE NEW REPORT. 


just out. It is the smallest report that has appeared for many 


years. It is, however, slightly larger than the last semi-annual ucation will say “Amen,” provides that county superintendents 
report of Boston, containing 169 pages, while the latter contains] shall hold certificates from the State board of education ; our sys- 
144 pages. The twenty-first report contains 332 pages. The re-|tem is an excellent one, but because many inefficient men are act- 
port shows an increase in pupils of school age, in schools, in| ing as superintendents, it is often unjustly condemned; such a law 
teachers, in pupils, in suspensions for misconduct, and in promo- would do much to bring scholarship to a higher standard all over 


tions. It shows a decrease in the aggregate expenditure, in the 
cost per pupil for tuition, in the entire cost per pupil, in the num- 
ber of grades, and in the number of suspensions for absence. 
The figures of the report make a very favorable showing for the 
schools. The increase in membership, for the year ending June 
30, 1876, over the previous year, was 3,0979. The per cent of 
punctual attendance was the same for both years, 94.5. The de- 
crease in suspensions for absence was 74. The increase in sus- 
pensions for misconduct was 20, the whole number of such sus- 
pensions being 155. The increase in the number of promotions 
is 12,615, the total number being 39,786. The total receipts for 
the year are $350,348.12, and the total expenditures $831,308.50. 
Some salient features in the superintendents’ portion of the re- 
port, and in other portions, will be noticed hereafter. 
JAMEs HANNON, 


INDIANA. 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

The general assembly, or State legislature, now in session at 
Indianapolis, is claiming the attention of our educators to a con- 
siderable extent ; in fact, interesting questions of local interest 
have been absorbed in the attempt to study and understand the 
intentions of this honorable body. On the other hand many of 
the representatives are apparently trying tosee how many bills and 
resolutions can be introduced which will, in some way, modify the 
workings of our educational system. The first attack is the one 
now in progress against 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
and proposes to withhold any further appropriations for its sup- 
port. This measure has met with considerable favor, in various 
parts of the State; this is mainly on account of two reasons: 
The State is trying to conduct three institutions ; the ones at 
Terre Haute and Lafayette are poorly attended, and are generally 
considered to have cost more than they come to, It is also 
thought that the State institution at Bloomington has not been 
made as efficient as it ought to have been; yet, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal cause of the opposition comes from the jealousy of other 
colleges in various parts of the State. There are nineteen such 
institutions in the State, “ with holes punched for several more ;” 
many of these are even better than the State institutions, and their 
friends object to aiding the State school by taxation, while the 
Michigan University is sufficiently near to afford the university 
advantages. But if nothing else is accomplished, we hope to see 
measures taken which will result in uniting all of the State colleges 
under one management, 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Another bill provides for the compulsory education of all the 
children of the State; the passage of such a bill now would be 
premature and effect no result, for its provisions will not be exe- 
cuted until our State system is better developed, and public senti- 
ment educated to favor it; in fact, it would be nonsensical to at- 
tempt its enforcement, unless the present teaching force, accom- 
modations, and facilities received additions corresponding with the 
increased attendance; and this, of course, would involve a large 
increase of revenue. For one to listen to some of the capitol or- 


moral obligations to provide extensive libraries, art galleries, and 


museums, in every county of the State, and oumpel Che pants. $ the Bureau of Education, is to send a list of the unmentioned 
forty, to Washington. If New Hampshire has forty-six chartered 
. : or private preparatory schools, or preparatory departments in 
The debate on Dykeman’s “ colored school bill” will be quite) «2h schools, the world ought to know it as soon as possible. 


properly appreciate them. 
THE COLORED ELEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS. 


exciting; it will give some an opportunity to show their preju- 


dices, and others can show how deep is the principle recognizing}. 14 BG.” would serve the cause of education quite as well by 
negro rights and equality. The bill is favored by State Superin- privately pointing out errors, or supposed errors. Public. criti- 
tendent Smart, who, in a recent report, said: “ At present the| -ism could then follow, with more safety to the critic, and perhaps 
provision that trustees shall provide such qeher moons of educa-| ore consideration toward “M. B, G.’s” fellow-workers in the 
tion for said children as shall use their proportion, according to}... of education. 


numbers, of school revenue, to the best advantage, is variously in- 
terpreted. In some localities it results in sending the colored 
children to a private school; in others, in giving the children 


comptroller has directed heads of departments to certify to no| them it results in nothing. The ‘other means’ employed is to let 
pay-rolls until after the appropriations for the year have been made/the colored children grow up in ignorance. This is unwise, and 
by the council. These appropriations have heretofore been made | cannot be afforded by either the community or State ; it is just as 
= May or June, whence the present Prospect of employes, in-| unwise to allow a colored child to grow up in ignorance as to 
cluding teachers, may be quite as satisfactorily inferred elsewhere | allow a white one to do so. The blacks ought to be educated to 
as here. It is possible that legislative wisdom at the State cap-|the same extent as the whites, and the only practical way to do 
ital may remove some of the imbecility which characterizes the| this in sparsely settled districts, is to permit them to attend the 
erage: laws, but no palliation can yet be discerned for the moral | schools already established. This plan is already successfully 
obliquity of the “tax-fighters,” the “cause of all our woes,” nor|tried in Fort Wayne, and in others of the larger cities.’ The 
for the very great burdens placed upon taxpayers who are strug-| new bill will strike out all color-line, and allow colored children, 
gling with heavy debts and “hard times,” nor for the “ stringency,” | of school age, to attend the schools already established. 


Th ’ in six years, and “to let book agents know that school children 
© twenty-second annual report of the board ef education is have some rights which even they are bound to respect.” (I) 


ators, he might be induced to believe that the State is under mentioned.” If this is true, how sad! The only way “M. B.G.” 


books to read; in others, in giving the money belonging to each| attended during 1876 by 184,787 pupils. The money for support 
child to the parents, to spend as they please ; but in many of| of schools given by the State was $236,527.36 cents, 


TEXT-BOOKS, SUPERINTENDENTS, ETC. 
The legislature proposes to have text-books changed but once 


Another very sensible bill, and one to which every friend of ed- 


the State. 

Representative Grove has introduced a bill abolishing the elec- 
tion of teachers by the people of a school district, and providing for 
their appointments, in all cases, by the trustees. Representative 
Grubbs thinks the county superintendents should be elected by 
the commissioners, instead of township trustees, and has intro. 
duced a bill for that purpose. O. H. Bocur. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: : 

On page 46 of THE JouRNAL for this volume, “ M. B.G.” re- 
views the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875, and 
in commenting on the lists of “institutions for secondary instruc- 
tion,” and of “ preparatory schools, including schools for sec- 
ondary instruction, having preparatory departments,” states that 
there are omissions therefrom as regards New Hampshire, amount- 
ing to “ gross inaccuracy.” Such language should only be used 
by a critic who is certain that his criticism is accurate. 

“M. B. G.” refers to 31 schools for secondary instruction on 
pages “645-6” of the report in question. On page 618, one such 
school, and on page 629, three such schools, forming parts of the 
same list, are mentioned, which “M. B. G.” does not seem to 
have noticed. “M. B. G.” is respectfully informed that Table 
VII (the one now alluded to) is composed of three parts: part 
one comprehended schools for boys only; part two, schools for 
girls only; and part three, schools for boys and girls. As 
“M. B. G.” admits that the enumeration on page “645-6” “ in- 
cludes the most of such schools in the State,” it is hoped that the 
addition of the four mentioned above will prove that “ gross inac- 
curacy ” has beenavoided. Further still, on page 690 “M. B. G.” 
will find six schools mentioned from which no information has 
been received. 

If “M. B. G.” will look at page 271 of the same report, an an- 
alysis of the list given in the report of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction will be found. This analysis shows that, 
when public high schools, normal, business, and preparatory 
schools are deducted from Mr. Simond’s list of 68 schools, there 
remain only 28 chartered academies and private secondary 
schools; in the lists given by the Bureau of Education there are 
41 such schools, There are, however, some names of institutions 
given by the superintendent which are not given by the commis- 
sioner. Is that an inexcusable omission? I will answer for it, 
—from some knowledge of the methods of procedure at the Wash- 
ington Bureau, that circulars of inquiry have been addressed by 
the bureau to every school mentioned by Superintendent Simons 
not previously included in its lists, and that the reason why such 
schools do not appear, is either that they have not seen fit to re- 
port themselves, or that they were found to belong rather to the 
public school system than to a list of private and incorporated 
schools. 

“M. B. G.,” in criticising the table of preparatory schools, says, 
or is made to say, “on the other hand (p. 295) is an enumeration 
of six schools only ;” this occurs on page 695 instead of 295; and 
that “ at least forty institutions, properly belonging in the enumer- 
ation, including some of the leading preparatory schools, are not 


can ever restore peace to the minds of the wretched officials in 


Meanwhile, the writer of this letter is of opinion that 


Cc. R. A. W, 


— The number of schools in California is 2,260. These were 
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New Publications. 


CHampers’s CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE: a History, Critical and Biographical, 
of British Authors, with specimens of their writ- 
ings. Originally edited by Robert Chambers, 
LL.D. Third edition ; revised by Robert Car- 
ruthers, LD.D. In twovols. New York: R. 
Worthington ; 1876. 
This valuable work, the first of its kind in Great 

Britain, was originally published in 1843. It was 
designed and begun by the late Dr. Chambers, for 
the purpose of supplying a deficiency in popular 
literature; namely, a chronological series of ex- 
tracts from the best English authors, with a brief 
biography of each. 

This cyclopedia was received with great favor 
in England and in America, as it furnished to the 
busy classes of society, as well as to scholars and 
to literary men, the treasures of literature, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth, in a form which was 
suited to their constant needs. 

After a lapse of fifteen years, a new and revised 
edition was brought out in 1858 ; and after eigh- 
teen years, the third is published, being carefully 
revised and brought to date in its extracts and 
biographical notices. Since the publication of 
the first edition, American authors have entered 
the first ranks in nearly all departments of litera- 
ture, and they have vindicated their claims to be 
associated with the great names of England, and 
this has created a comity of interests among edu- 
cated men on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
present work will be welcomed as an invaluable 
aid to strengthen our love for English authorship, 
and the assistance and sanction of living authors 
and proprietors of copyrights adds greatly to the 
value of the new edition. 

Robert Carruthers, LL.D., of Inverness, whose 
knowledge and literary tastes are of the first order, 
has revised the present work in its impressive 
style, 

A feature of great interest over other editions, 
is the engravings of many of the authors whose 
lives and works are presented in the volumes. 
These faces help us to learn something more of 
the men who have made the English tongue and 
literature immortal. Such works are standard in 
all first-class libraries, and students will welcome 
this new publication. 


CHAMBERS’s ETYMOLOGICAL DicrIoNary of the 
English age. Edited by James Donald, 
F.R.G.S., editor English Dictionary, &c. New 
York: R. Worthington, 


The present edition of this invaluable work for 
the student of our language, seems to be as nearly 
complete as it is possible to make a work of this 
character, A dictionary based on the etymolog- 
ical relations of words, showing the results of the 
very latest philological investigation, has been at 
length supplied, at a price that places it within 
the reach of all American scholars, 

The vocabulary is very complete, and includes 
all the obsolete words found in the Bible. Scien- 
tific terms are clearly defined, the arrangement 
is convenient, and the pronunciation is exhibited 
in the simplest manner possible. Great care has 
been taken to give the meaning of words in sim- 
ple language, The derivation of every word (so far 
as has been discovered) is given, and traced back 
to its ultimate source, and placed in brackets at 
the end of each word, in the vocabulary, giving, at 
a glance, to the student the information he seeks. 

Appended is a convenient glossary of obsolete 
and rare words and meanings in Milton’s poetical 
works, not given in the dictionary, tables of pre- 
fixes and affixes, words and phrases from the an- 
cient and modern languages, list of abbreviations, 
etymology of names of places, pronouncing vo- 
cabulary of scripture and proper names, and a se- 
lect list of mythological and classical names, 


ANCIENT GREECE; from the Earliest Times to 
$46, B.C. ANCIENT Rome; from the Earliest 
imes to 476, A.D. Compiled by R. F. Pen- 
pell, Prof. in Latin, Phillips-Exeter Academy, 
Boston: John Allyn. Price 75 cts. per vol. 
Prof. Pennell has prepared two valuable hand- 
books for students in preparatory schools. The 
history of Greece is compiled from Curtius and 
Rawlinson, and that of Rome from Mommsen and 
Niebuhr. All unnecessary matter is excluded, and 
the style of the author has clothed the important 
facts and events with an interest which will win 
the attention and study of classical scholars, 
Genera] readers will find these volumes an ex- 


cellent medium for the refreshing of their more 
extensive reading. The maps will be found val- 
uable aids to study. 


A ScnHoot History oF ENGLAND. By J. J. An- 
derson, Ph.D. New York: Clark & Maynard. 


The object of this book is to supply to teachers 
and students a history of England containing the 
features of the author's popular school histories of 
the United States. The text is brief, clear, and 
explicit ; questions have been added, both for daily 
and review exercises ; excellent maps and pictures 
embellish the book, and, in fine, everything which 
can make a thorough and interesting text-book, 
has been done by the author and publisher. 

The Notes are a valuable and novel addition to 
the ordinary text-books, consisting of crisp ex- 
tracts from the best writings of the standard his- 
torians. 


A Brier ENGLISH GRAMMAR, on a Logical 
Method; and a Key to the same. By Alexan- 
der Bain, LL.D., Prof. of Logic in the Univ. of 
Aberdeen. 16mo, boards ; cents each vol. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. ; 1873. 

These are good books. The course of instruc- 
tion proceeds on the philosophical plan of antici- 
pating the difficulties of the subject by a previous 
presentation of certain elementary notions, such 
as the science of grammar deals with. These are 
familiarly treated under the titles, Differences, 
Agreements, Individuals, Classes, Genus, Species, 
Co-ordinate, Subordinate, and grouped under 
“ First Steps of Knowledge.” 

The Second Step proceeds to illustrate propo- 
sitions, subject, predicate, object, modifiers, etc. 
Then follow parts of speech, inflections, the anal- 
ysis of sentences, concord, government and order 
of words. The method is logical, the manner of 
treatment is practical, and the works are in use in 
some of the best schools in the country. 


Jounson’s New UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA: A 
Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful 
Knowledge. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and 
Engravings. Editors:in-Chief, F. A, P. Bar- 
nard, LL.D., President of Columbia College, 
and Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., LL.D., Prof. of Ge- 
ology and Physical Geography, College of New 
Volume IIL: Lichfield —R. New 

ork: A. J. Johnson & Son, 11 Great Jones st, 
We have in previous issues expressed our opin- 
ion of the great value to teachers and others of 
this new Cyclopedia. The third volume, now be- 
fore us, leads us to repeat the expression of un- 
qualified approval of its superior value. Some 
of its great excellences are: (1) The great number 
of topics discussed. (2) The condensed form of 
the discussions, covering the most important fea- 
tures of each subject ; the ability and authority of 
the writers of the articles. (4) The freshness of 
the discussions, the whole work coming fresh from 
the pens of the authors. (5) The lateness of the 
statistical data. (6) The valuable gazetteer infor- 
mation. (7) The freshness and accuracy of the 
maps and illustrations which occupy the articles ; 
the great authority of the editors of departments, 
and the consequent accuracy as well as worth of 
the articles which are presented. 


SOUND AND Music : a Lecture in the Course to 
Science Teachers at South Kensington, Eng. 
By Dr. W.H. Stone. London and New York: 

acmillan & Co, 


This is a very clearly-written and readable pre- 
sentation of a difficult subject. The various 
means of eliciting sounds are first treated, with 
illustrations of vibrating strings, rods, forks, 
sirens, etc., with notices of some methods of pro- 
longing the tones of strings and tuning-forks by 
impacts of air and by electricity. Next, the vari- 
ous methods of reinforcement and distribution of 
sound are discussed. After which is a treatise on 
the mathematical ratios in harmonious musical 
sounds, and the construction of the perfect scale, 
with the yariations necessary in the temperament 
of instruments with fixed pitch. Now, while a 
piano-forte tuned in equal temperament does not 
offend the sensitive ear to an great extent by its 
imperfections, owing to its having only an evanes- 
cent sound, in organs, where the sound is pro- 
longed, especially ia reed organs, the imper- 
fection is very glaring. The several attempts 
that have been made in England and Ger- 
many to overcome the difficulty, and produce in- 
struments that can be played in perfect tune, are 
noticed in this lecture. Most of these have been 


abandoned, on account of the insurmountable dif- 
ficulty to the player, Jn chyrch organs the im- 


mense addition to the size and cost seems also in- 
surmountable. This is not the case, however, in 
reed organs, and an instrument of this kind is de- 
scribed, invented by Mr. Brown, professor of 
Music at the University of Glasgow, which seems 
to come nearer to feasibility than most attempts 
in that direction. In this instrument the player 
has to learn only the fingering as in the key of C, 
there being no intervening black keys, as in the 
piano; the player modulating to sharp keys by 
sliding the hands farther on the key-board, and to 
flat keys by bringing them nearer to the body. 
All chromatics are considered as notes of modu- 
lations and played by resorting to the position 
for that key. 

These instrument are not looked upon as afford- 
ing facility for great execution, but rather as a 
foundation from which can be drawn pure chords. 
The usual tuning and arrangement of the key- 
board in pianos and organs favors simplicity of 
construction and ease of manipulation, but does 
not give absolutely true harmony. The key of F- 
sharp and the key of G-flat are by no means the 
same thing, yet they are made the same on the 
ordinary key-board. In like manner the perfect 
intonation instruments show that very much of 
the modern harmonic theory is based, not in 
truth or nature, but in the imperfections of our 
keyed instruments. It may be that this is one 
reason why unsophisticated ears cannot enjoy the 
harmonic transitions employed so largely in mod- 
ern music ; they are not natural ; they are too ar- 
tificial. On the other hand, it may be said that 
the common mode of tuning instruments has its 
advantages in the exaggeration of major and 
ipor chords, thus making them more apparent. 
The little pamphlet containing the above-men- 
tioned lecture, is, however, well worth reading by 
those who are interested in such investigations. 


EvEeRY-DAY REASONING; or the Science of 
Inductive Logic. By Rev. George P. Hays, 
D.D., President of Washington and Jefferson 
College. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger ; 1877. 


This is an exceedingly useful and convenient 
manual, not only for school use, but for daily ref- 
erence, in all the walks of life. It clearly unfolds 
the principles of inductive reasoning, and shows 
the method and tests necessary to enable the stu- 
dent or reader to come to correct conclusions. 


Tue Steps OF BOOKKEEPING. For Teachers 
and Learners, Single and Double Entry. By 
H. W. Ellsworth, author of ‘ System of Pop- 
ular Penmanship,” etc. New York: Taintor 
Brothers, Merrill & Co, 


This little manual contains a brief, logical state- 
ment of the principles and practice of bookkeep- 
ing. The steps are presented and illustrated in a 
manner well calculated to give a clear view of the 
methods and practice of keeping ordinary ac- 
counts, To those who can give but a limited 
time’ to the study, we know of no work so well 
adapted to their wants as this. Those wishing a 
fuller treatise, are referred to the same author’s 
larger Bookkeeping and Business Manual, 


THE TRUE-BLuE Laws of Connecticut and New 
Haven, and the False Blue-Laws invented by 
the Rev. Samuel Peters. To which are added 
specimens of the laws and judicial proceedings 
of other Colonics, and some Blue-Laws of Eng- 
land in the reign of James I. Edited by . 
Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Ct.: Ameri- 
can Publishing Company ; 1876. 

The notoriety given to the Blue-Laws of Con- 
necticut by Peters’ version, invented by himself, 
has given to the true-blue laws an interest which 
could not otherwise have been obtained, and the 
publication of this work by Mr. Trumbull will be 
welcomed as giving to truth-seekers the true code 
of laws of the early legislators of this distinguished 
colony. The spirit and character of the founders 
are most clearly seen and studied in this volume ; 
and it will be sought as a compilation of the ear- 
lier and later codes of the State, and a compara- 
tive view of the English laws of the same period. 


WHITE-FRIARS ; or, The Days of Charles the See- 
ond, By the author of “ White-hall ; or, The 
Days and Times of Oliver Cromwell.” Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson. Price 75 cts. 


This is an historical novel of the days and times 
of Charles the Second. It is full of thrilling in- 
cidents of the most absorbing and interesting 
, Character. This period of English history com- 
;Prises some of the most remarkable personages 
and startling events known to history. 


Friptuyjor’s SaGA: A Norse Romance. R 
Esaias Tegnir, Bishop of Wexio. Translated 
from the Swedish by Thomas A. E. Holcomb 
and Martha A. Lyon Holcomb. Chicago: S. ¢ 
Griggs & Co;—London: Trubner & Co, Fo, 
sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston; price $1. 50. 


We are glad to notice the growing -interest jn 
the Saga civilization, and all that relates to the 
history, traditions, and romance of the Norse char- 
acter and customs, will be read with great inter. 
est. Prof. Anderson, of Wisconsin University, has 
made a remarkable translation of two of the first 
of these Sagas, and we now have a third in the 
work before us. It presents the features of a 
literary and social life so unlike our own or that of 
the present age, that it attracts by its uniqueness 
and its beauty. S.£. Griggs & Co., the publish. 
ers, have been the most enterprising house in the 
country in the publication of this class of litera. 
ture, and we gladly note the success which has 
attended the sale. 


ROMAN CATHOLOCISM, OLD AND New, from the 
Standpoint of the “ Infallibility Doctrine.” By 
John Schulte, D.D., Ph.D. New York: R 
Worthington, 


Thoughtful readers, who are interested in theo- 
logical discussions, will find this work one of deep 
interest. It consists of nineteen lectures, cover- 
ing the entire ground of controversy hetween the 
Catholic and Protestant churches. The thorough. 
ness of research and candor of treatment, com- 
mend the author to that class of rcaders who de- 
light in such discussions. 


— Auerbach first reached fame, as most people 
know, through his Village Stories, These, though 
written thirty years ago, have not lost their popu- 
larity, and are read in all languages of the civilized 
world. Their scene was a little village of the 
Black Forest, and their theme the simple lives of 
the inhabitants. Now the railroad has invaded 
the secluded spot, many of the people have been 
even to America and back, the German empire 
has arisen,—in short, the little village is in an- 
other world, To depict this new life, the great 
author has just finished three new stories, which 
he groups, in the German edition, under the title 
of “ After Thirty Years.” Each of these stories 
is the sequel of an earlier story, written thirty 
years before. Herr Auerbach suggested that it 
would, on many accounts, be well to publish the 
English version of each new story, in connection 
with the early one on which it was based. Conse- 
quently, the six stories will be published in one 
volume, each pair of stories appearing as a single 
work, The first volume, no portion of which has 
before been printed in English, will be published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. in a few days, under 
the title of Zhe Convicts and their Children. 


Publisher’s Notes. 


THE well-known and enterprising firm of pub- 
lishers, W. W. Bostwick & Co., of this city, are 
offering a handsome steel line engraving, entitled 
“Christ in the Temple,” which is worth $5.00 
per copy, free to subscribers. We commend them 
to our readers and the public generally. —Cincin- 
nati Commercial, 


Miss RuTH Burritt, who had charge of the 
Centennial kindergarten school, has been em- 
ployed by the society of Friends, to conduct a kin- 
dergarten in their popular school, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia. She also opens a normal 
class for training teachers in Froebel’s method, 
Feb. sth. For information address Ruth R. Bur- 
ritt, 1320 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


MayNarp & Noyes’ WritinG INK 
copies perfectly, flows freely, and will not mold. 
It has been in use for more than sixty years, and 
has been tested by thousands, It is superior in 
color, legibility, and permanency. 


THe MANHATTAN Brass Co., of New York, 
manufacture and sell the beautiful double-burner 
Study Lamp recently advertised by us, and a no 
tice of which appeared in our columns of Jan. 18. 
The firm i8 a very reliable one, and orders ad- 
dressed to it at 83 Reade street,i New York, 
will be promptly attended to. Those who wish 
to know more about this beautiful lamp will ad- 


dress as above, stating that they saw the notice in 
THE JOURNAL, 
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PROF, MOSES 7. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 
of Twelve Lectures on Elocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models 


These Lectures have been carefully prepared for Teachers and 


Schools ; and embrace the 
and discoveries bearing upon these important 


Pror. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 


Publishers. THE Books. THE 
Particular attention given to su in | ‘ Tufts College Lectures 
30 Franklin Street, Boston, return postage. I 
Now Text-Books, Willard Small, SCIENCE & ART of a 
By Prof. R. F. PaNNELL, Phillips-Exeter Academy. branches of Polite Culture. 
HISTORY OF ROME, _x6mo 75 Cts # Elocution and Gesture. | For terms address 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 16mo P ed & 
Specimen copies for examination at the above priest. 
a A NEW YEAR’S CIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND HAFFELFINGER, |e. 3 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, F z 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton's Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. . 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart, 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 


olmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 

Glidersieeve's Latin Series 
ohnaston rowne’s English Literature. 

DeVere's French Series. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Cco., 
155 and 157 Crosby St., New York, 


— PUBLISH — 
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Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the Pub- 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


D. 


103 22 Weisbach’s Manual Th t. Mechanics, | 
rescott’s Organic Analysis .......:..... 
rer’s t ysis..... 
414 Broadway, NEW YORK, McCulloch's Mec cal Theory of Heat, 350 
pais ties: aa EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 
IDDLETON’S 
A Cem- 
Olmsted's School Astronomy (Snel Editions of Standard Works. 
eS cll { by Prof. Snell. 12mo, $1.18. Students’ Hallam, Unabridged. 


Olmsted's College Astronomy (SnelJ), An In-| The Middle Ages. 3 vols. 5 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By|The Literature of kurope. 3 vols. ......... 700 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edition. | Constitutional History of England. 3 vols. 5 25 
Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherst College. 8vo, $2.25. | May’s Constitut’l “ “ “ avols. 3.50 


Olmsted's College Philosophy (Snell). An Intro- 
“tedien to Natural Philosophy, for college students. 
By Prof. Olmsted. New stereotype edition. Prof. 


Best edition of Hallam; 1o vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $17.50 
5.2 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 27 Howard St., Naw Yorx. 


Snell’s second revision. 8vo, $3.50. 


Full lists on application. Liberal terms for introduction, 
104 22 


poe & LAURIAT, Boston. 


READY AT LAST! 


“SIDONIE.” 


_“'The characters are all depicted with the touch of an ar- 
tist. In a word, it is a.romance full of interest, and told 
oe skill in pure and elegant English.”” — WV. Y. 
wr 
“Tt isa splendid book.”—S. R. Crocker, E 
Lira Wert ER, Editor of the 
‘It is one of those rare romances which do not perish with 
the flowers of spring, or go out of fashion with the fall ‘bon- 
nets. The author is gifted with rare and remarkable qualifi- 
cations, imagination, intelligence, the power of creating char- 
acter, and above all with a purity, sweetness, and: sincerity 
of nature, that lend to his writings a charm exquisite, yet in- 
definable, like the perfume of a flower.” —Lucy H. Hooper. 
63,000 sold in Europe. 4000 ordered in advance of 
publication in America, 
All booksellers have it. Price, $1.50. Cloth, extra. 


Also, recently published, Meeting the Sun: A Jour- 
ALL Rounp THE Worip; 50 Plates, $4.50. Roman 
Legends: Lore; R. H. Busk; $2.50. 
Half Hours With Insects; by A. S. Packard, Jr., 

_ with 200 Tliustrations ; $2.50. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE BIBLICAL CHAL- 


* There is nothing similar in E Literature. To us 
it is a welcome text-boook in the Hebrew Union College. 
The work of Lurratto needs no ion.” —A mer- 


easy understandin 


+ | defici 
cinnati Commerc 


Greek and Latin Bibles and Testaments ; 


OHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


DAIC LANGUAGE and THE TALMUD 
BABLI IDIOMS. Prof. S. D. Lurratro. 
Translated and largely iewed by Dr. I. S. Gotpam- 
MER. 1 vol. 12 $1.50. 


Cincinnati. 

facility, never before found, for the 
those portions of the Hebrew sacred 
literature, to scholars and private learners, and supplies a 
long felt by universities and seminaries.””"—Cin- 


ican Israelite, 
“*It furnishes ev: 


We also offer, at wholesale and retail, Heloom Ss 
Greek Lexicons, Concordances, Grammars, Reading Les- 
sons, etc. ; Arabic and Syriac Lexicons, Grammars, Reading 
German, Spanish, etc. Ca ues gratis. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


103 zz 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO., - 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Booxs 
Geold Brown’s Series of English Grammars. 


Roscoe's Elemen Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot's Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Ph 


Correspondence solicited. 104 22 


Any of above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
105 ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


Story of Our Country, 
A charming book for Teachers to read to scholars. 


rvard Book-Rack, e 4.00 
rtable Book-Case. Send for circular. 106 


MURRAY HILL PUB. CO. 


tp — PUBLISH — 

Lain Home TALK AND Mapicat Common Sense,” — 
pages, 200 illustrations, — by Dr. E. B. Foote, 
ngton N. Y. Purchasers of this book are 
Price by to consult its author in person or by mail /ree. 
aaa mail, postage prepaid, $3 25 for the Standard edi- 
a $1.50 for the Popular edition, which contains all the 

matter and illustrations. Contents table, free. 
cats MURRAY HILL PUB. CO., 
129 East 28th Street, New York. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


— PUBLISH — 
Hamill’s Se 


§ Seience of Elocution........ 1.75 

* Epist. to the Romans, in Greek, 8vo, 1.00 
jrecian Mythology.. ......12mo, 2.00 
nings’ Butler's Analogy .........12m0, 1.75 


_Stecimen Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 10422 


NOYEs, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 

General Subscription Agents. 

BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

THE LOWEST RATES. 

of Norm Papar. good quality, @1 per ream. 
13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


And 
SCHOOL 


WALKER’S PATENT 
Self-Adjusting Book-Rack. 


From Dr. J. RUSSELL LITTLE, Jamaica Plain, oe 
Eso.,—Dear Sir: Your Book-R 
a nelyny oR table, and I am every day more pleased 
with it, for it is ornamen and books or use or for refer- 
ence are at hand in be recognized 
J. Russert M. D. 
Useful for Teachers, Students, Pro- 
fessional Men, and all who have occa- 
4 sion to keep several books within 
———— easy reach. When one or more books 
are removed, it adjusts itself to those remaining. 
Circulars on application. NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
tos B 13% Bromfield Street, Boston. 


MINERALS. 
The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 
present the best, and has the most complete arrange- 
to Educational purposes. It comprises 

70 Minerals, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 

50 Azeic Recks, 

50 Fossiliferous Rocks, 

adopted in a great number of our| 

And bee Tie price i# $40, List sent on 
application BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch St., Boston. 
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| and Cups, found in the ruins an 


FIVE CENTURIES) tive cts, 


GIVEN 


In an American edit! 
West Fourth Street, 


A YEAR'S CIFT 


It ie the best Premium ever given 
appropriate Engraving of ** Chr 


and send it to W. W. Bostw 


roller, and mounting the 


To Every Subscriber of This Paper ! 


Consisting of the beautiful and valuable Steel Engraving, entitled 


“CHRIST TEMPLE!” 


issued by W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 
ti, and furnished to every 


SUBSCRIBER OF THIS PAPER FREE. 


The retail price of the English edition of this Engraving is $12.00 PER COPY. 
It illustrates one of the most remarkable incidents in the life time of our Savior. 
The subject is taken from Luke, Second Chapter, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50th Verses. 


Its size is three feet long and two feet wide, and has over 


30 FIGURES REPRESENTED. 


W. W. Bostwick & Co. to supply the subscribers of this paper with the valuable and 
in the Temple” asa ry 


Subscribers will ont, following Subscribers’ Certificate 
Cincinnati, O., for redemption, together with 25 cents to pay for postage, wrapping, 
Engrev 


Cut Out this Subscribers’ Certificate. It is worth $5.00. 


AWAY! 


id1D S.YVZA V 


. We have made arrangements with 


ew Year’s Gift. 


ers, 177 and 179 West Fourth Street, 


A NEW YEAR’S CIFT 


To every subsoriber of this paper, b 
at once, stating name in 0. ad 
orders to 


SUBSCRIBERS’ CERTIFICATE. 


On receipt of this Subscribers’ Certificate, together with 25 cents to Y ne 
for postage, roller, wrapping, and mounting, we will send the beautifu 
Engraving, three feet long and two feet wide, entitled 


“CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE,” 
dress, county, and State, 


. W. BOSTWICK PUBLISHERS, 
177 &179 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


MAN V 


mail, aid. Send for Engravin 
all 


Gift, and all orders must be accom 
which 


@@ None but subscribers of this popes wil be allowed this New Year’s Premium 


be sure to cut out and send with directions for mailing to 
W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., PUBLISHERS, Bg 
@ 177 and 179 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


A NEW YEAR’S CIFT TO SUBSCRIBERS 
COPYRIGHT SECURED 


with above Subscribers’ Certificate, 


The CLIMAX Black- 
board Eraser.—A new 
device, which far su 
anything in the line of black 
board rubbers ever before 
offered to the educational 
public. Universally ap- 
proved by prominent edu- 
cators of the country. 
Warranted moth proof, and to out-wear any other Eraser. 

This Eraser consists of narrow strips of hair or wool fel 
set on edge in grooves in the ordinary wooden block, an 
firmly fastened at the ends by an ingeniously contrived me- 
tallic disc and flange; making an Eraser neat, dura 
cheap, and entirely free from the dust of the always 
so annoying in the l-room. 

Price List. — Coarse Hair Felt, per dozen net, $1.75; 
Extra-fine Hair Felt, $2.25; Extra-fine All Wool Felt, $2.25. 

A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton St., 
Sole Agent for Boston. 

Can be seen at the rooms of N. E. Journal of Education, 

16 Hawley Street. ; 102 zz (M) 


POTTERY. 


the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
* Potter's wheel,” on which Earthen Ware is constructed, 
was in use far back iu the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. “The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals to the 
i ice Vases, Amphore, 
We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
ive free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
ond ornamented ere 
J. LOCKE & CO., 
23 Franklin, near Washington S.t, BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Beverty Pottery. 106 (3) 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Bells of Cop, and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
. Tower Clocks, etc. we 
Tiuatrated Cata 
Vaxpczen & 102 


ue sent Free. 
2d St., Cincianati. 


for Schools, Seminaries, 
Colleges, and general exhibitions. Prices: One copy, 25 ¢; 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Traps Marx, Gillott’ s,)  devcriptive name 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
q1 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOKE, Sole Agent. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


Sole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


AY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
$12 a4 TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 98 


MYER M 
MEELLS Co 


CHURCH,.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 


Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted, talogues 
full particulars, prices, hy 


YMYER MANUFACTURIN 
664 to604 West Eighth 


Ten Per Cent Net. 
LAND SECURITY. 
BEST AND SAFEST SECURITY KNOWN. 
For infos and Eastern reference, address 
103 h A. S. LAKE, Syawanpoan, Ia, 
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D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 
Youmans’s Botanical Series ; 


Miss 
Krusi’s Inventiv 
(In Four oar with each Series) ; 


Youmans’s New Chemistry 
(Everything brourht up to date); 


Stlence First Book of Zoology ; 
ly 


s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of iptroduction, call upen or 


address M. W. HAZEN, 
52 22 Haw ey Street, BOSTON. 
A S, BARNES & CO., 
> Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
SEND FOR DE VE CATALOGUE. 


The National Teachers’ 
Strictly professional books for Tesshess. 


The Nationa Monthl ily. 


-00 per annum. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &e. 


For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, Agi, T.T. BAILEY, Agt., 
§6 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


and Spellers ; 

arren’s New Geographies 
Mathematical Series; 

Greene’s New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep Tus 
or Merrr at THe Vienna Exposition oF 18 
piven to any School books, Ne No 
except teinwehr’ 
“honorable mention.” (See of U. S. Commis- 
of Education for 1873, page 


for and 
introduction, 


BOSTON. 


A. BOW 
ALTER H. FAUNCE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 

Grand-St., N. 


142 
FROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
Publishers of 


GREENLEAF’S New Math 


and other new and popular Text-Booxs. 
For circulars and information, call u or address the 
Publishers, 36 Bromfield St. Boston, 


or ORLANDO LEACH 
142 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


(G'NN & HEATH, Boston. 


of English Grammar. For the 
use of Schoels. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 

"75 and '76 Ed. Harvard Papers. Fitz’s Globe. 
STH Music Reaper. Arnovp’s Enc. Lar. Hupson’s Text 


ematical Series, 
PARKER'S Exercises in English Composition, 
as 


& BROTHERS, 
eo Franklin Square, NE W YORK. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Harper’s Language Series, 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


1. Language Primer. 2. Language Lessons. 
3 Comporion 4 Progressive Grammar. 
of the places in which Prof. 


use, is 
In the State 
mich have and have in daily use Lan- 


41 Fra lin Mass. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Books. 

Payson, D. & S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 

Bartholomew’s Drawing ks. 

Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 

Patterson's Complete Composition Books. 

Crosby's Greek ries. 

Hanson’s Latin Sar. 

Holle & brid Course sics 
et’s Cam ge of 

Wilson’s Punctuation. 


idee uction, furnished 
porr AIN & COo., 


Box 4374 ohn Street, 
Gen'l New-England A EW YORK. 
A. S. MANSON, 32 Brdmfield S.., Boston, 104 zz 


HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Bain’s English Grammar 


INTRODUCED IN BOSTON. 


The Publishers will be happy to hear from those to whom 
this fact is significant enough to lead them to care to know 
more of the work. 


& HOUGHTON, New York, 
H, 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books, 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Elements o ys pulation. 
American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (monthly). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (guarterly). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
ahove. 6 tf 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Beok Series; 


Booxs of Prose anp Postry: Pamphlets of Addison and 
Address for New-England States: Goldsmith, Rurbe, W cheter, Bacen, 
36 PROVIDENCE, R Masow’s Music, x02 22 Penmanship ; 
ANDREWS’S 


Manual 2 Constitution. 


“ As a Text-Book, by all odds the best of its kind." —7%ie Nation. 


MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States. Designed for Instruction 
in the duties, obligations, and rights of Citizenship. By Israel Ward Andrews, 


D.D., President of Marietta College. 
PRICE.—Full Cloth: Retail, $1.50; for first introduction 
Stncie S for examination 


AMPLE 
full sheep, $2.00. 


ADOPTED FOR 


E. Greenwich Seminary, R. I. 
Western Reserve College, O. 
Iowa College, Grinnell. 
Centenary Coll., Ia. 
Pittsburg Female College. 
Shattuck Sch., Fairbault, Minn. Wittenberg C 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Hallowell Sci. Institute, Me. 
Ohio Normal. 
Kewanna (Ind.) Normal. 
Champaign Normal. 
Dover (Ill.) Normal. 
Boston Normal. 


Towa State University. 
Indiana State University, 
Mich. State Agric. College. 
Ill. Industrial University. 
Missouri State University. 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


, Ohio. 
lege, 


Mick 
Wabash College, Ind. Sim 
Westfield College, 
Christian 


State Normal, Farmington, 
State Normal, Castine, Me. 
Normal, Plymouth, N.H. 
State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y, 
State Ypsilanti, Mich. 
State Normal, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Normdl, Ecporia, Ks. 


State Normal, Kirksville 


with a view to first 


introduction, sent $1.48, 


Greenwich Academy, R. I. 
Kimball Academy, N. H. 
Gilmanton Academy, N. H. 
Earlham College, Ind. 
Kalamazoo College, Mich, 
» Ohio. 
Dickinson College, Pa. 
Dennison Univ., O. 


Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Ohio University, Athens. 
Baldwin University, Ohio. 
Fisk University, Tennessee. 
Washington Univ., St, Louis, 
Colby University, Me. 
Hartsville University, Ind. 
University of Chicago, 
Bowdoin College, Maine. 
Bates College, Maine. 
Hughes High School, Cin’ti. 


Providence, R. I. Lawrenceburg, Ind. Columbia City, Ind. Sedalia, M 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Ludlow, Vt. Wabas Ind’ 
le, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. ‘oes Mass. E. Des Moines, Ia, 
Xenia, Ohio. Skowhegan, Me. yee a Ind. Hollister, Mass. 
Willimantic, Conn. New Bedford, Mass. Franklin, N. H Welford, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. Columbia, Mo, Ionia, Mich. Chillicothe, Mo. 
. pencer, Mass. illicothe, O, 
So. Hadley, Mass, Mankato, Minn. 
WILSON, HINKLE & OO, 
Publishers of Eclectic Educational Series, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY Wew-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


as 56 eo. 32 Cernhill, Boston. 


& SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF F PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsaar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

‘ Any one, or is the 

appy possessor of a Porte tern, or 
other Apparatus, will find this le service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
times the = the book. ES 
portion wor already appeared in N. EB. 
Copies furnished to T examination, post- 


LEE & SHEPA Publishers, 
56 zz 41-45 Franklin t., ‘BOSTON, 
MACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of FPrect. 1.25 
Jevon's Elementa im Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons ment. Physics... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Eleme in 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co,’s Educational Catalogne 
Sent free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


G. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NE w YORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols, ready), 
Patnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Lsthetics, and Logic. 


‘Full list, with specimen pages, mailed op application. 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smitu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classés, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


REMOVAL. 
The New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., New York, 


Has been REMOVED to 


No. 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Opposite New-England Journal of Education. 
“GILMAN TUCKER, Agent. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO. 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical cal Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 

rich’s History the U.S. (Seavey’s 
Penmanship, 


Edwards & 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

ey s Schoo ngs, Hours, 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
2 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Eaton & Bradbury's Series of Mathematics, 
to rick’s 
‘istory, 


hing’s Mayual of P arliamentary ’ 
and other valuable publications, have 


REMOVED 


From 25 and 29 Cornhill 
To R3 HAWLEY st, 
Opp. Office of Journal of Education-. 


Correspondence solicited. A All Educators interested in 
obtaining the best Text-Books are invited to call. 103 


VV ILLIAM WARE & co., 


Successors to BREWER & TILESTON 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Speliers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Preb*.; 
Hill's Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Correspondence solicited. 104 


SEND for a BINDER for 
; $1.50 by mai), 
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Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Ellsworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 
4 
| 
A 
. 
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State Normal, Normal, Ill. 
State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo. 
| 


